IRELAND IN TRANSITION 


HE fortunes of Ireland are too intimately connected 
with those of this country to be a matter of indif- 
ference to its inhabitants as a whole. Moreover, the 
prosperity of a mainly Catholic nation in such close proximity 
to ourselves must be of the utmost concern to the Church 
here. On both these counts a rapid survey of the present 
state and future prospects of modern Ireland may be of 
interest. Drastic as were the changes introduced into the 
relations between the two islands by the Treaty of December, 
1921, and the subsequent Constitution framed according to 
it, no one can say that the evolution of the new State has 
reached its term. For that matter the British Common- 
wealth itself is in course of evolution, and our own generation 
has witnessed the development of various “ Colonies” into 
quasi-independent States, bound to Great Britain by nothing, 
practically, stronger than ties of self-interest and affection. 
The approaching Imperial Conference will probably have the 
double effect of making independence more formal and of 
strengthening the other bonds. Meanwhile, the political 
condition of Ireland, which for the first time will be seated 
at that Conference on equal terms with its other members, 
has undergone so many recent changes that no one can with 
any certainty foretell its ultimate shape. We can only 
examine and appraise the tendencies and forces at work with- 
in the nation, and draw some hypothetical conclusions. 

On September roth the Irish Free State was unanimously 
elected a member of the League of Nations. A committee 
of the League had been appointed to investigate its claims 
and to determine the following five points: 


1. Is the request of the Irish Free State for admission into 
the League of Nations in order? 

2. Is the Irish Free State recognized de jure and de /acto, 
and by what States? 

3. Does the country possess a stable Government and well- 
defined frontiers? 

4. Is it fully self-governing? 

5. What have been the acts and declarations of the Irish 
Free State (a) as regards its international engagements; (b) 
as regards the stipulations of the League with regard to 
armaments? . 
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Affirmative answers were returned by the committee to ques- 
tions one, two and four. Question five caused no difficulty, 
and as regards the second part of question three the com- 
mittee declared that provision for a final delimitation of a 
part of the Free State boundary had been made in the Treaty 
dated December 6, 1921, and embodied in the fundamental 
law constituting the State. Apart from Ireland’s desire to 
share in the great work of the League for universal peace, 
this recognition of her nationhood by the world was merely 
her due, for, as President Cosgrave phrased it, she is “one 
of the oldest and yet the newest of nations.”” She is not a 
colony grown up into nation-status, but herself the mother 
of far-spread peoples, regaining at long last what once was 
admittedly hers. 

The first thing that calls for consideration in regard to 
“‘ New Ireland” is the present separation of six north-eastern 
counties under a local Parliament from the rest of the coun- 
try. That is an arrangement, however it came about, which 
in the nature of things cannot be permanent. When the 
Northern Parliament was established in 1920, three counties 
were omitted from the Province of Ulster on the express 
ground that they were overwhelmingly Catholic in religion 
and Nationalist in political sympathy. And when the Irish 
Plenipotentiaries consented in 1921 to allow the Northern 
Parliament to “contract out” of the Free State, it was upon 
the express understanding that a Commission should be 
established to restore to the Government of their choice all 
Irish citizens who by the happening of this event [the seces- 
sion of the Northern Government] should have been removed 
from the Government to which they wish to give allegiance.! 
In other words, the principle which justified the exclusion 
of the Catholic counties from Ulster was to be extended 
to the Catholic majorities in Tyrone, Fermanagh and Derry 
City, and the large Catholic enclaves in Armagh and Down. 
The principle is a deplorable one, and has only come into be- 


t As much will depend on the fulfilment of this understanding, which is 
embodied in Article 12 of the Treaty, it may be well to give its terms. The 
Article, after allowing a maximum of a month during which the Northern 
Government might withdraw from the Free State, goes on, “ Provided that if 
such address is so presented a Commission consisting of three persons, one to 
be appointed by the Government of the Irish Free State, one to be appointed 
by the Government of Northern Ireland, and one, who shall be Chairman, to be 
appointed by the British Government, shall determine in accordance with the 
wishes of the inhabitants, so far as may be compatible with economic and 
geographical conditions, the boundaries between Northern Ireland and the rest 
of Ireland.” See an instructive map in The Times, September 13th, for the 
probable results of the working of this commission. 
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ing as a result of the Orange persecution of Catholics in the 
North, fostered for their various ends by religious fanatics 
and cynical politicians through a dreary century of Irish 
history. It is a principle which in an era of greater mutual 
tolerance will cease to have any force, and with it will dis- 
appear the political aloofness which is based upon it. The 
Irish representatives would never have consented to Partition 
if they thought it would be permanent, and their insistence 
on the Boundary Commission may well have been dictated 
by the conviction that the areas shorn from North-Eastern 
Ireland would leave that Government too small to carry on. 
As it is, for all its boasted prosperity, it is acknowledged 
that the Six Counties Government could not function without 
grants-in-aid from the Imperial Government, which still 
retains the chief sources of taxation and revenue in its own 
hands, and this financial dependence would be further aggra- 
vated if its territory were further diminished. Now that 
the pro-Treaty Government, firmly established by the late 
General Election in accordance with the Constitution and no 
longer hampered by intestine warfare, can turn its attention 
to constructive legislation, it is in a position to demand that 
the British Government should fulfil its undertaking, appoint 
its Chairman and request its subordinate Parliament in Bel- 
fast to appoint a commissioner to meet that of the Free State 
under his presidency. It is not too much to say that if this 
Commission is not appointed and the boundary rectified, the 
Free State Government will lose the confidence of the coun- 
try and the other requirements of the Treaty, including the 
much-disputed Oath of Allegiance, will cease to have any 
logical force. 

The Times, in its issues of September 11th, 13th and 
22nd, discusses the question of Partition in a well-informed 
and impartial way, and points out both the necessity 
and the difficulty of a decision. The writer empha- 
sizes the fact that Partition is an evil from the English point 
of view as well as from the Irish. The exclusion from the 
Irish Parliament of a considerable body which has no desire 
for separation from the British Commonwealth makes the 
Republican minority in that Parliament more formidable 
than it would have been otherwise. That Partition is harm- 
ful economically both to Ulster and the Free State, but much 
more to the former, is clear to demonstration. The union 
between industry and agriculture, which makes Belgium 
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prosperous and able to maintain double the population of 
Ireland on an area not much greater than that of Munster, 
has here been ruthlessly severed. Yet it is the industrial 
portion that will suffer most: the Free State can easily get 
from England the manufactured goods which it previously 
got from the North, pending the development of its own 
industries, whereas the welfare of the North, deprived of its 
natural market and competing against the manufacturers of 
Great Britain, would be greatly crippled.1. Those who favour 
Partition on the ground that only thus can the prosperity of 
the Six Counties be maintained, have no warrant in the 
economic situation. Already, without any tariff-war and 
through the mere pressure of facts, the 240 miles of artifi- 
cial “ Ulster” frontier, crossed by twenty different lines of 
railway with twice as many customs-stations, is impeding 
healthy commercial intercourse, and diverting trade from 
Belfast to other Irish ports in the Free State. It isa common 
opinion amongst Free Staters, one which accounts for their 
acquiescence in the present arrangement, that in no very 
long time economic pressure, even apart from any boundary 
rectification, will induce “ Ulster” to reconsider her policy 
of separation. 

It cannot be denied that the early fortunes of the Free 
State have checked the tendency to union due to this and 
other causes. The deplorable civil war, resulting from the 
refusal of the republicans to accept the Treaty, even after 
ratification by the Dail, and their carrying their opposition 
to the pitch of armed violence, degenerating into murder, 
brigandage and arson, must needs have made the North con- 
gratulate itself on its separation. That civil war has been 
brought to an end, but not before Ireland was shamed be- 
fore the world by the crimes and follies of her own perverse 
children. In condemning them one does not necessarily 
repudiate the republican ideal. In the abstract it is right 
that a State should choose its own form of rule. It would 
not be a State at all if it were not to that extent independent. 
But the choice to be just must be that of the vast majority: 
if the nation is divided, what justice demands is a com- 
promise. The folly of the republicans consisted (1) in aim- 
ing at what is at present unattainable, (2) in trying to coerce 

* In 1920 Ireland as a whole exported to Great Britain farm-produce, food, 
drink and raw materials, to the value of £114,671,000, forming 99-1 per cent 


of her total exports, and imported from Great Britain £111,260,000 worth of 
manufactured goods (78.3 per cent of the whole). Whitaker’s Almanac, 1923. 
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the majority to share their views instead of accepting the 
compromise,' (3) in pursuing their ends by unconstitutional 
and, in effect, criminal methods. It is by these last that 
they have inflicted such terrible loss upon their own country 
without any of the moral credit that comes from sacrifice 
for an ideal. Many of them are doubtless sincere, but that 
only makes their want of practical wisdom the more lament- 
able. ‘‘ How little they know of Ireland, who only Ireland 
know!” and are unable to gauge the repercussion of their 
aims and actions in the world at large, which is at one in 
condemning their short-sightedness and the wanton havoc 
they have wrought. How much better, even from their own 
point of view, to have used the measure of freedom within 
reach for the development of their country in material 
wealth, in population, in culture, above all, in moral worth, 
and then, if the nation so desired, negotiated the final stages 
of independence with a powerful united people behind them. 
As it is, when one traverses that beautiful country and meets 
on every side, in burnt house and broken bridge, traces of 
that wicked intestine strife, when one realizes that the North 
is more completely alienated in consequence, and the South 
grievously impoverished, one finds it hard to forgive its 
authors. For though they have had the courage of their 
misguided convictions, and faced imprisonment and death to 
uphold them, their ideal, after all, though noble, was merely 
a worldly one. Won pana sed causa jacit martyres. There 
is no moral law that commands men to strive for national 
independence. The only freedom that one is morally bound 
to strive after is freedom to serve God according to God's 
will, and these wreckers of Ireland’s prosperity had that in 
abundant measure. The legal and political refinements, for 
the sake of which they plunged their country into chaos, are 
matters, it may be, for academic debate, but not matters of 
life and death. The Union Jack at the mouth of Cove Har- 
bour, the absence of an Irish navy, the limitations of the 
Irish army, the need of the Royal Assent to Acts of Parlia- 
ment—none of these Treaty-items abates a jot of Ireland’s 
real freedom to elaborate her own culture and achieve her 
own destiny. One may well regard the daily and weekly 
flood of English secular newspapers that sweeps over the 
land from end to end as a more evident sign of subjugation 


* Their leaders, faced with the opposition of the majority, have over and 
over again claimed the right of compelling that majority to adopt their ideals. 
And yet they profess to be democrats ! 
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than would be a Union Jack fluttering from every lamp-post. 
The republicans have not advanced the real freedom of their 
country one jot, and have, perhaps, postponed its unity for 
a generation. 

The recent General Election in the Free State provokes 
many reflections, not all satisfactory. The resulting Dail 
is the first regularly-constituted Parliament that has gov- 
erned the country, and it contains, out of 153 members, at 
least 44 who are definitely against the Treaty. Even if some 
of the Labour men, who number 15, were to side with them, 
the pro-Treaty majority is amply sufficient to secure its ob- 
servance, especially as 29 of the republicans are at present 
in gaol and many of the remainder are in hiding. The vot- 
ing followed the system of Proportional Representation, ab- 
horred by wire-pullers and party-whips, by which means the 
number of seats gained represents fairly accurately the vot- 
ing strength behind them. What excites misgiving, there- 
fore, is the fact that, in spite of their record of ruin, the 
republicans have been able to attract such support in the 
country. The following table shows how the actual com- 
pares with the ideal: 


Seats in 
Seats proportion 

Party. Votes. obtained. to votes. 
GGOVOTMAIOTE o....05000c0.cscc0es 411,074 ... GO ... §7.3 
DEI die sevecintbeenpecune 290,001 ... 44 «+. 40.4 
een 131,623 ... I5 «. 18.4 
PETRIE a 10pReF nw 15 = BA 
Business and Independents... 92,859 ... 13 «. 12-9 
ee 1,054,804 ... 147 «... 147.0 


(This table does not include the (six) university constituencies). 


The Government is stronger than it was, but the existence 
of such a large number of irreconcilables, who cannot be 
kept under lock and key indefinitely, calls for all the strength 
it can muster. For this reason it is regrettable, though in- 
telligible, that so many of the newly enfranchised voters did 
not fulfil their civic duty of voting. The experiment of 
granting adult suffrage to a people without practice in using 
the system of P.R. was a risky one at best. It was to be 
expected that many would not take the trouble to vote, and 
that others, through ignorance or sentiment, would vote for 
opposing candidates. As a matter of fact, about 60 per 
cent of the whole electorate voted, which is probably as high 
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as in any election here. But the occasion called for an ex- 
haustive poll, and the result justified the criticism that in 
any system of adult suffrage voting should be compulsory. 
The often-heard boast—‘‘I take no interest in politics "— 
should be regarded as a reproach. The vote is a duty anda 
responsibility as well as a privilege. 

The new Government, then, faces the future with the 
crushing handicap of some 40 or 50 million pounds of war- 
damage caused by the rebels, with an abnormally large army 
to keep in being because of their continued defiance, with 
local administration all gone to pieces because of the pro- 
longed disorder, with a moiety of the young population 
totally demoralized by the antinomian doctrines of the re- 
publican press and the lawless practices of the republicans, 
who have not hesitated to decry and defy the teaching 
authority of the Church, with the added disquietude caused 
by the fact of partition, with a thousand difficulties due to 
inexperience and incapacity, and yet, by every token, with 
undaunted courage and determination. The task of recon- 
struction which they are now facing is still complicated by 
the virulent opposition of those who should be helping them: 
they cannot lay aside the sword whilst wielding the trowel. 
Anyone, it has been said, can govern in a state of siege: the 
test comes when the normal law finds voice again and the 
din of arms is stilled. What in the circumstances are the 
country’s prospects? 

With that class-selfishness and narrowness of outlook 
which the unchristian relations between Labour and Capital 
have everywhere engendered, certain sections of Labour in 
Ireland have taken occasion of the country’s dire straits to 
engage in prolonged and suicidal strikes. One is loath to 
credit the charge that Russian propaganda and Russian 
money has had a share in causing these conflicts in the ports 
of Cork, Limerick and Dublin, but when one sees, as one 
saw in Cork, processions of Catholic workers carrying ban- 
ners inscribed with crude Marxian shibboleths, and the city 
hoardings covered with the placards of that journal of dark- 
ness and misleading, 7he Daily Herald, one recognizes a 
growth not indigenous to Irish soil. The merits of the dis- 
pute between the dockers and their employers, which has 
lasted since the beginning of July with enormous damage 
to the country’s prosperity, are beside the point. What 
strikes the observer is that neither Capital nor Labour is able 
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to set love of country above self-interest, and, instead of 
composing their differences “ without prejudice” until some 
measure of prosperity returns to the land, prefer to pursue 
their quarrel in their country’s extremity. There is, doubt- 
less, the political element at work here also: the republi- 
cans do not seem to care what damage they do the nation, 
provided they can embarrass their opponents; however, the 
results of the elections in Cork, where there are said to be 30 
thousand working voters, show that the rank and file of 
Labour have no heart in the fight. The votes gained by the 
three candidates put up by the Labour party there did not, 
even when combined, amount to the quota. 

The question naturally suggests itself—how is it that 
these labour troubles have arisen in a population mainly 
Catholic, when the moral principles which should govern the 
relations between Labour and Capital are so clearly ex- 
pounded in the teaching of the Church? Perhaps because 
there has been no prominent public man, like Ketteler or 
Manning, to proclaim magisterially those duties and those 
rights which make for just and peaceful dealings between 
man and man. Or perhaps because neither clergy nor laity, 
in spite of the trumpet calls of Leo XIII., have sufficiently 
realized in the past the profoundly ethical character of poli- 
tical economy, and have blindly accepted the Godless system 
prevalent elsewhere as consistent with Christianity. We are 
aware that many clerics have written ably in Irish journals 
on social questions. There is even, we believe, an associa- 
tion of priests in Dublin devoted to the Christianization of 
modern industry. But these teachings are not apparently 
persistent or formal enough to influence public opinion. Un- 
til the theories and abstractions of the ethics course are trans- 
lated in press and pulpit into the language of the people, and 
applied to current problems, the old evil traditions of the 
Manchester School, with their natural concomitants of per- 
sistent oppression and sporadic revolt, will continue to 
hamper the development of Christian Ireland. Here, if any- 
where, the State needs the help of the Church. The Govern- 
ment might be well advised to ask some trusted and com- 
petent ecclesiastic to discuss the grievances between dockers 
and shippers in the light of Christian teaching. Meanwhile 
the hope of the future lies in the success achieved by the 
teachers of the people in promoting Christian brotherhood 
and abolishing class warfare, a success which will be directly 
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proportioned to the knowledge and sympathy they display. 

The ugly spectre of inter-class conflict, waged regardless 
of Christian influences, is not the only ominous portent in Ire- 
land to-day. The moral questions raised by the civil war 
and the preceding Terror, and, in spite of clear Episcopal 
guidance, blurred and confused by much special pleading, 
have naturally resulted in a certain laxity of conduct which 
we may trust will disappear with the return of normal con- 
ditions. But apart from these disturbances, there is some 
cause for alarm in the condition and prospects of educa- 
tion in the Free State. We are not referring so much to ele- 
mentary and secondary education, the whole system of which 
was ancient and inadequate and is in the melting-pot, to be 
revised and reconstructed by next year. The danger lies in 
what concerns University and post-graduate training. We 
need not recall the melancholy history of Irish Catholic efforts 
to secure adequate University education. The ‘“Queen’s Col- 
leges,”’ established by Peel in 1845, in Belfast, Galway and 
Cork, of which Isaac Butt truly said, “They banished the 
worship of God in order to treat all forms of religion with 
equal disrespect,”” have survived in the Queen’s University 
of Belfast and the National University, which includes a 
college in Dublin on the same footing as those of Galway and 
Cork. These University colleges, aptly termed “ Godless” 
in their former condition of existence, have seemingly re- 
tained some claim to the title still. The Charter of the 
National University contains no provision for lectures in 
Theology, the Queen of Sciences: that would have been, of 
course, “endowment of religion,” a thing abhorred by the 
Liberal doctrinaires from whom it was finally wrested. No 
doubt in a University, officered and staffed for the most part 
by Catholics, and attended mainly by Catholic students, the 
influence of religion must be felt to some extent, but this 
does not make up for the absence of public Chairs in the 
various Sciences which complete man’s religious education. 
Under the blight of undenominationalism, we are told, it 
has come about that, in the University Library of 70,000 
volumes at Cork there are no distinctively Catholic books! 
Of course, extra-University provision is made by the Deans 
of Residence in these various Colleges by way of preparing 
the minds of the students to meet the assaults of modern un- 
belief and immorality, but such efforts are, and must neces- 
sarily be, inadequate. There are no Chairs of Church His- 
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tory, of Catholic Philosophy, of Apologetics, of Christian 
Evidences, of Ethics and Natural Law, of Biblical Science, 
in the only seats of higher learning open to the Catholic 
youth in Ireland. At the very time of life when the intel- 
lect is most active and inquisitive, it is left without com- 
petent guidance in these most important subjects, and ex- 
posed unaided to the influence of non-Catholic or agnostic 
literature. When one thinks of the vast farrago of error, 
disseminated scientifically by such works as Zhe Golden 
Bough and popularly by books like Wells’s Outlines of 
History, and recognizes, as Father Martindale has pointed 
out, that there are, as yet, few Catholic writers in English 
who are regarded as first-hand authorities in the spheres 
where faith and science touch, one cannot wonder at the 
growing breach between the young inéelligentzia of Ireland 
and the Church, which sober observers have noted and de- 
plored. It was the prospect of the same peril that moved 
our Cardinal Archbishop at the Birmingham Congress to 
demand for the youth of his particular flock University 
facilities for instruction in theology, philosophy, and kindred 
sciences. In this non-Catholic country the existence of such 
a gap in higher studies is more intelligible, but that it should 
exist in Catholic Ireland is something of a portent. That 
it will continue to exist we refuse to believe. It must surely 
be recognized and deplored by the enlightened hierarchy of 
that country much more keenly than by the casual visitor, 
and no doubt as the Free State education system comes to 
be reorganized, means will be found to satisfy the claims of 
Catholics, and indeed of other religious bodies, for higher 
education in the truest sense, without infringing that funda- 
mental law of the Constitution, which, in the interests of 
freedom of conscience, recognizes the civil equality of all 
religious creeds. If under British rule the Church could 
raise funds to support for a number of years the old Catho- 
lic University, which was founded independently of the State 
in 1851 and had the great Newman as its first Rector, the 
present keenness for University education amongst Catholics 
may under the same guidance find expression in the endow- 
ment of Chairs in these most important subjects. Or indivi- 
duals, combining wealth with zeal for learning, may come 


* Catholics according to the last (1911) census form 73.9 per cent of the 
population of Ireland, distributed thus according to provinces :—Ulster, 43.7 per 
cent); Connaught, 96.3 per cent; Leinster, 85.2 per cent; Munster, 94.0 per 
cent. In the Six Counties they are 33.1 per cent. 
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forward, as they do here and in the States, similarly to im- 
mortalize their names. The need, at any rate, is too urgent 
to be overlooked, for on its satisfaction will largely depend 
the Catholic future of Ireland. 

It will be seen from this far from exhaustive summary 
that, as we have suggested, the problems before the new 
Irish Government might well tax the abilities of veteran 
statesmen in a land of ordered peace and boundless wealth. 
They will need the co-operation and support of all sections 
of the citizens to solve them. They should be able to count 
now upon the whole-hearted allegiance of the clergy, for, 
assuming that hitherto the people’s choice of Government 
was not definitely settled, now it is clear that the great 
majority wish “to work the Treaty.” It is still in the power 
of political opponents to hamper the Government grievously 
if only by the expense incurred in keeping them from vio- 
lence; it is still in the power of Labour and Capital to ruin 
the country economically by their insensate strife; it is still 
in the power of the Six Counties to weaken the island as a 
whole by intransigent aloofness: in a word, what Ireland 
needs is unity, unity between classes, unity between clergy 
and people, fundamental unity, at least, amongst politicians, 
unity finally between North and South. The iast unity will 
be the crown of the others. 


Ireland [said 7'he 7imes the other day in a sympathetic leader] 
does not consist of twenty-six counties, but of thirty-two. What 
of the Six Counties which remain outside the Irish Free State? 
At present they are prosperous! and self-contained, and as in- 
dependent of the Irish Free State as the Channel Islands or the 
Isle of Man. Yet they are part of Ireland, and without their con- 
currence “ Ireland a Nation”’ remains a dream unrealized. The 
end is not yet, and we do not look forward to any early or 
arbitrary union. At the same time, we have sufficient confidence 
in the political sense of Irishmen of all parties, politics and 
faiths to believe that at some date not yet in sight Irish hopes 
and Irish interests will prove to be one and indivisible. 


That is an aspiration in which English folk and Irish may 
heartily join. Quod faxit Deus! 
J. KEATING. 


As compared at any rate, with the Twenty-Six. 











IT’S THE POPE THAT MATTERS 


"Te process of doctrinal evolution in the English 
Church has now proceeded so far that, with a large 
section of its members, it is no longer the ‘‘Mass that 
matters,” but the Pope. In other words, if they could be 
convinced that the Pope, as St. Peter’s successor, has been 
divinely appointed to teach and govern the Church, they 
would have no difficulty in accepting the rest of the Catholic 
Faith. Moreover, a further section of the advanced party 
are coming to realize that union with the western Patri- 
archate is of more concern than, perhaps, a more easily 
effected union with the Churches of the East. A striking 
manifestation of this tendency appears in two important 
pamphlets of recent date, written respectively by Lord Hali- 
fax and Bishop Weston of Zanzibar.1 It may, therefore, be 
of interest in view of these pronouncements to examine still 
more closely the position of the Papacy in Catholic theology. 

With the second of these pamphlets we shall not deal 
at much length. It contains the articles on Anglo-Catho- 
licism which the Bishop published in the Morning 
Post in a controversy with the Bishop of Durham, 
followed by a reprint of the final address delivered in the 
Albert Hall at the Congress of last July. He claims that 
the three great groups of Christendom—Roman, Eastern and 
Anglican—in spite of their tragic differences, are “one fel- 
lowship: one in ministry and sacramental life, one in creed 
and essential belief, one in essentially supernatural life.” 
Only the present claims of the papacy keep them out of 
the intercommunion that Christ desired. Anglo-Catholics 
wait for an “adjustment of those claims” and “ the setting 
up of a constitutional Government” by the papacy before 
they can submit to the Holy See. Above all, they wait for 
“explanations” which would unsay the Vatican definition 
“that the ex cathedra definitions of the Pope are irreform- 
able apart from the consent of the Church” (p.12). This 
last demand, to be discussed later, is repeated by Lord 
Halifax, whose further plea we shall first proceed to 
examine. 


1 Further Considerations on behalf of Reunion. By Viscount Halifax. 
Mowbray, 2s. 

In Defence of the English Catholic. By the Bishop of Zanzibar. 
Mowbray, Is. 
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In a letter to the Church Times and Guardian, which 
announced the publication of his pamphlet, Lord Halifax 
tells us that he has been in constant communication with 
Cardinal Mercier since the appearance of his ‘Call to Re- 
union” last year. It would have been distinctly helpful to 
his purpose had Lord Halifax been able to indicate in his 
present pamphlet which portions of it are accepted by His 
Eminence as orthodox. With much of what he has writ- 
ten we are in agreement, but certain views that he expresses 
cannot ever be accepted by Catholic theologians. The 
pamphlet would have been more useful for Anglican readers 
if the writer had indicated what can and what cannot, in 
the opinion of Cardinal Mercier, be looked on as a probable 
basis of final agreement. The Cardinal cannot, any more 
than ourselves, depart from the teaching of the Church in 
this matter, We believe it to be in the true interest of the 
cause of “reunion” to draw attention to some of these views 
of Lord Halifax and to show that they are outside the field 
of negotiation. To raise false hopes of “corporate re- 
union” on foundations that must crumble in the presence of 
a clear recognition of the essential principies and minimum 
claims of the defined dogma, is not to advance but retard the 
return of England to its ancient Catholic status. To treat 
the papal claims as set forth in the Vatican decrees as a 
species of “ bluff” is to misunderstand the Catholic position. 

Lord Halifax’s thesis with regard to the primacy of St. 
Peter and his successors is stated in the following words: 


I should be disposed to say that a primacy de jure divino was 
implicit in the New Testament and sub-apostolic age—so far 
as we have any information of that period,—and exf/icit at 
the Council of Chalcedon in the 5th century, a council which 
is one of the four specially referred to in Anglican Formularies 
(p. 15). 

He goes on to say: 


If such a conclusion could be arrived at on the basis of such 
a moderate theory of development as is to be found in Mr. 
Keble’s sermons and in the general current of Church history, 
there would be good hope of arriving at an agreement with the 
Holy See which would sacrifice no principle by which the Roman 
Church is bound or which we and the Orthodox Church are 
bound to maintain. If this could be accomplished, lesser diffi- 
culties would disappear. There need be no difficulty in regard 
to the sacraments, as I think was shown in my “Call to Re- 
union” (did). 
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Then follows the proof of the primacy of St. Peter and 
his successors from Scripture, the Fathers and Church history 
much as it is to be found in Catholic books of theology. 
In one of his appendices Lord Halifax quotes the follow- 
ing statement of Father Al. Janssens of Louvain: “ The in- 
fallibility of the Pope ... has admitted of a true 
development, a real doctrinal progress. It has been held 
but implicitly in the first three centuries and has been 
doubted afterwards even until the time of the Vatican 
Council” (p. 58). 

In the pamphlet of the Bishop of Zanzibar much is made 
of the “fact” that “Roman Catholics who are true to the 
facts of history have other interpretations of the Vatican 
definitions under which they see in the papacy a fruit of 
evolution or development.” He adds: “My reading of 
Roman Catholics is wide enough to convince me that a theory 
of a developed papacy is permitted by the Church to her 
children who know history” (/m Defence, p. 12). 

Hence both Lord Halifax and the Bishop of Zanzibar 
await “explanations” of the Vatican definition, which ex- 
planations are to result from the understanding of the 
supremacy as a “developed” dogma. 

Were the acceptance of a theory of development with 
regard to the dogma the only difficulty between Rome and 
Anglicanism, the path might quickly and easily be cleared 
of the obstacle. But we fear it is not the history of the 
origins of the dogma, but the dogma itself in its essential im- 
plications that bars the way to intercommunion between the 
Pope and members of the Established Church. A developed 
dogma, once defined, is irreformable; nor is it possible to 
return to the implicit vague state from which it evolved to 
clearness and explicit definition under the guidance of the 
Spirit of Truth that abides with the Church. The queried 
iota of the Arians can no longer be thought compatible with 
orthodox belief in the Godhead of Christ: there are things 
that may be no longer said or thought as to the supremacy of 
the Pope since the Vatican Council by one who has the Catho- 
lic faith. Both doctrines are equally irreformable since their 
solemn definition by the infallible Church. 

Lord Halifax proposes an “explanation” of the dogma 
which we cannot accept as a basis of agreement. He says: 


It is asserted that the charge of imperialism is manifested 
by the assertion of the Vatican Council that the definitions of 
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the Roman Pontiff are irreformable of themselves, not by con- 
sent of the Church, which means that the Roman Church is the 
whole Church and the infallible Church. To this it may be re- 
plied that most certainly the Roman Church makes no claim to 
be the whole Church. Granted the infallibility of the Church, 
which neither Anglicans nor the Orthodox Church would dis-, 
pute, it is a matter of elementary theology that this infallibility 
is not confined to and does not reside in the Pope alone, but 
resides also in the body of bishops dispersed throughout the 
world, or in the episcopate assembled in (Ecumenical Council 
(p. 25). 

He follows this passage by one quoted from Duchesne, 
which describes the development of the papacy in the Early 
Church. 

Surely there is a good deal of confusion in this explana- 
tion. He tells us “most certainly the Roman Church makes 
no claim to be the whole Church.” If by the “ Roman 
Church” he means the Zocal church, the Roman diocese, it 
is quite true. But, in the sense of its context, it necessarily 
means the “ Roman Catholic Church” or group of local 
churches which are in communion with the Pope. This 
“Roman Church” does most emphatically assert itself to be 
the whole Church. To do less would be to admit the Catho- 
licity of Anglicanism and the Orthodox Church, and to hold 
that communion with and submission to the Pope was merely 
a matter of the dene esse, and not of the esse of Catholicity. 
When then Lord Halifax goes on to claim infallibility for 
the “body of bishops dispersed throughout the world” or 
“assembled in cecumenical council,” he should remember 
that we hold that only bishops in communion with the Holy 
See are Catholic bishops, and the Holy See, by its denial 
of Anglican Orders, declares that the “bishops” of the 
Church of England are not a genuine episcopal body. Again, 
only those councils are cecumenical which are presided over 
by the Pope or his delegate or whose decrees he subse- 
quently confirms. 

Anglicans appeal to the acceptance by the Church as 
the final test of the infallibility of a dogma. This is 
definitely repudiated by the Vatican Council. We can- 
not admit that a papal ex cathedra definition of a dogma 
lacks infallibility and finality till the Church has shown by 
its acceptance that the dogma is Catholic revealed truth. 
The refusal of the German “Old Catholics” to accept the 
Vatican decree has been advanced by Anglicans to prove 
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that that decree is not an infallible pronouncement. Arians 
and Nestorians might appeal, on Anglican principles, against 
the infallibility of the decrees that condemned their heresy. 
Their refusal to accept them might logically be said to have 
deprived the decrees of the final stamp of Catholic dogmas 
of the Faith. 

The whole Church, as a matter of fact, always does 
accept an infallible pronouncement because the very refusal 
to accept the decision excludes the recalcitrants from the 
body of the Faithful. They cease to be members of the 
Church. 

We believe that confusion may arise through speaking or 
thinking of ‘the Pope apart from the Church.” When the 
Pope speaks ex cathedra he speaks as a head in living union 
with the body he addresses. He is never and never will 
be “apart” from that body. He and it are together ani- 
mated by the Holy Spirit of Truth. The Pope is bound in 
conscience to consult the Episcopate, and to take all natural 
means of informing himself of the “ Mind of the Church” 
as found in the Episcopate, yet he, not the Episcopate apart 
from him, is “the rock.” The bishops are “ foundation- 
stones "—but resting on the rock. To base the infallibility 
of papal decrees on their subsequent acceptance by the 
Church is to reverse or invert the divinely appointed order, 
it is to place the foundation rock above the building and to 
assert that the rock is securely supported because the build- 
ing on which it rests is stable. The agreement of Catholic 
bishops is only guaranteed by Christ because they rest on 
the rock which Christ Himself endowed with indefectibility 
in the Faith. “I have prayed for ¢kee that thy faith fail 
not and do thou, being once converted, confirm thy breth- 
ren.”” Anglican bishops to-day lack unity and orthodoxy 
because they do not rest on Christ’s foundation rock. The 
1,300 bishops of the Catholic Church scattered throughout 
the world are secure in their faith and linked in unity be- 
cause of their submission to the Holy See. 

There are other views expressed in Lord Halifax’s pamph- 
let that we cannot accept, but we are sincerely grateful for 
the constructive plea which he makes so persuasively for the 
primacy as a divinely given prerogative of the papacy. We 
do not, however, believe that it will bring us nearer to “ Cor- 
porate Reunion.” Probably not five per cent of the mem- 
bers of the Anglican Church who read it will accept Lord 
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Halifax’s plea. But it will probably increase in some 
measure the flow of individual conversions to the Church. 
The Guardian and Church Times both seem to feel this. 
The former says in its leader of September 21st: 


We do not say that it is necessarily inconsistent for a holder of 
such views to adhere to a communion that is separated from 
the Roman See; but we believe that the mass of men, if they are 
convinced that the Papacy is an integral part of the Divine con- 
stitution of the Church, will prefer submission to the Pope to 
an attitude of rebellion based on the precarious ground that 
the holder of this Divine Office has exceeded his constitutional 
powers. 


Few will, in fact, be able to go as far as Lord Halifax 
without recognizing the duty of going farther. Nobody can 
tightly be received into the Church because they “ prefer” 
to be in communion with the Pope. Converts “come over” 
because they recognize that the Pope is the divinely ap- 
pointed head of the Catholic Church, and outside his com- 
munion the Catholic Church does not exist. ‘ Ubi Petrus, 
ibi Ecclesia.” 

None of the concessions that are enumerated in the letter 
from Captain Clutton to the Guardian, which Lord Halifax 
prints as an appendix, violate the essential claims of the 
Pope. As a writer in the Church Times pointed out 
(September 7th), it would only be a very “monarchal” 
supremacy that could afford to elevate the corporately-con- 
verted Anglican Church into a separate Patriarchate with 
vernacular liturgy, a married clergy and other concessions, 
in return for its acceptance of and submission to the essential 
papal claims. Before that day dawns many generations of 
Anglicans will have lived and died, and each individual has 
the responsibility of weighing those claims and deciding for 
himself the all-important question as to whether one can be 
at once a Catholic and an Anglican out of communion with 
the Holy See. Those who come to see that the Established 
Church is not part of the Church Catholic, cost what it may, 
must take the step of leaving the false for the true and 
schism for the bosom of Holy Mother Church. For them 
at least ‘“‘ Extra ecclesiam, nulla salus.” 

F. WOODLOCK. 


VOL. CXLII. 











COWDRAY IN PENAL TIMES 


HE great house of Cowdray will be known to many 
either by hearsay or by personal knowledge. The 


tragedy of the devastating fire of 1793, which pre- 
ceded by a few days the death by drowning of the eighth and 
last Viscount Montague in Switzerland, while still ignorant 
of his loss, has impressed posterity through the magnificence 
of the ruins that remain. At the time of the dissolution 
Cowdray was part of the property of the Augustinian 
nuns at Easebourne, and Battle Abbey belonged to the 
Benedictines. 

Sir Anthony Browne eventually became the owner, first of 
Battle and then of Cowdray on the death of his half-brother. 

The tradition goes that a curse was pronounced upon the 
family, either by the Prioress of Easebourne or by one of 
the community of monks deprived of Battle Abbey. There 
is no documentary evidence in support of this, but the tradi- 
tion seems to have been transmitted through two and a half 
centuries and saw its fulfilment in 1793. 

It may be wondered that justice did not sooner overtake 
the family of the Brownes, but the history of those centuries 
is not without its redeeming points. There were just men 
still to be found amongst them. ; 

The eldest son and namesake of Sir Anthony Browne suc- 
ceeded his father in 1548, and although he took possession 
of Church property, remained a staunch Catholic: “A man 
of great ability he was deservedly esteemed throughout his 
long life. He never varied from the Faith in which he had 
been brought up, yet he retained the favour of three succes- 
sive sovereigns during those troubled years in which the 
religion of the State changed with every change of ruler. 
He entertained at Cowdray both Edward VI. and Queen 
Elizabeth, and was greatly valued by Queen Mary.” On 
being raised to the peerage by Mary Tudor in 1554 he took 
for his title that of Montague, which had become extinct 
on the death of his cousin Montacute on Tower Hill. As 
Anthony Ist Viscount Montague he was deputed to go to 
Rome that same year to negotiate “ for reducing of the realm 
to a union with the Church of Rome and to the obedience 
of that See.” 

Lord Montague lived through 34 years of Elizabeth’s 
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reign, and his death at his house at West Horsley, October 
19, 1592, is thus recorded in Baker’s “ Chronicle” 
(p. 380). 

This year died Anthony Browne, Viscount Montacute, whom 
Queen Mary honour’d with this title, because his Grandmother 
was Daughter and one of the Heirs of /ohn Nevil Marquis Mon- 
tacute, who tho’ he was a great Roman Catholick yet the Queen 
(Elizabeth) finding him faithful always, lov’d him and in his 
sickness went to visit him. 


It was during those 34 years that Lord Montague kept 
the Faith alive, not only at Cowdray, but, through his con- 
stant aid to missionary priests, all over England. 

Anthony Maria Browne succeeded his grandfather as 
second Viscount Montague in October, 1592, and had mar- 
ried a daughter of the first Earl of Dorset the previous year. 

Two curious letters are quoted in the 7th Report of 
the Historical MSS. Commission. The first is dated June 
23, 1593, from the Earl of Sussex to Sir Wm. More, Kt., 
“entreating him to represent the writer at the Christening 
of Lord Montague’s son at which her Majesty the Quene and 
her lord-treasurer will be present.” 

The second letter, dated June 7, 1593 (an error probably 
for 27th), from Philip Gawdy of Clifford’s Inn to his brother, 
runs as follows: 


My Lord Montague (the 2nd Viscount), is prysoner at my 
Lord Keeper his howse for christening his own chyld himself; 
he told his father my Lord Buchurst, when it was done that there 
needed send for no priest, for it was done by himself, he durst 
not keepe it from the Queene, and so is under command in that 
howse. 


This curious incident may be explained by the difficulty 
of sending for one of the proscribed Catholic clergy to 
officiate in the Queen’s presence. Lord Montague could not 
allow a Protestant minister to perform the ceremony, so, at 
the risk of the Queen's displeasure, he christened the child 
himself. He was at once made “ prisoner at my Lord Keeper 
his howse.” 

Few written accounts of Cowdray have failed to refer 
to the State visit of 1591, while scant allusion has been 
made to the visits of those heroic priests, who, wearing 
“Lord Montague’s cloth,” did humble duty as serving men 
or stewards in order to minister to the Catholics of the dis- 
trict in that disguise. 
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The State Papers of Elizabeth’s reign contain references 
to some of those priests—Alban Langdale (“‘sometyme 
Fellow of St. John’s Cambridge”), Anthonie Garnett (“a 
massinge priest and some tyme fellow of Balliol College and 
then Stewarde to Lord Montague’”’), Robert Gray, Francis 
Ridcall, John Boast (the martyr), Fathers Mitten, Askew, 
Dowlman, Jackson, Fennell, Richards, and possibly others, 
““whose names are written in the Book of Life.” 

But the chief sources of information, in addition to 
private family letters, are to be found in the State Papers, 
and the Reports of the Historical Manuscripts Commission. 

The lengthy document written by “ Topclyfe, the famous 
persecutor of Papists” in 1593, is quoted at length in Mrs. 
Roundell’s well-known history of ‘‘ Cowdray.’’ His informa- 
tion was extracted from Father Robert Gray, after several 
unsuccessful “ Interrogatories,” and refers to Father Curry, 
the Jhezewitt, Father Anthony Garnett, Mr. Harris, a priest. 

An earlier record of 1590 among the Elizabethan State 
Papers notes: “ That two Marian priests, Fathers Dowlman 
and Jackson, were about three or four years before at 
Cowdray, Lord Montague’s house for some days.” 

In point of time Dr. Alban Langdale was the first of the 
recusant priests to live at Cowdray; for he was there during 
the reign of Queen Mary, and went about the district “to 
preach in places not well affected to religion.” He con- 
tinued at Cowdray until his imprisonment in 1560, and was 
afterwards tutor to Lord Montague’s grandsons, Anthony 
Maria Browne, who became the 2nd Viscount Montague, and 
his brother William, who became a lay-Brother in the Jesuit 
College at Liége. (See Foley's Records, Vol. II.) 

Father Anthony Garnett spent many years at Cowdray; 
nominally he acted as steward, and there are many letters 
written by him to Sir William More dealing with business 
matters. These letters are among the Molyneux MSS., and 
date from 1566 over a period of more than twenty years. 
Several are undated, but in 1589 Father Garnett was writ- 
ing to his old correspondent thanking Sir William for his 
protection and care for the writer in his “ decayinge dayes.” 
The place from whence he wrote is not mentioned. Sir 
William More belonged to the family of the great Lord 
Chancellor. 

The next chaplain, so far as we know, was Father Robert 
Gray, above mentioned. He had been tutor in the family 
of Sir Thomas Fitzherbert at Norbury, and his name occurs 
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in a “List of evilly disposed persons” as “ Robert Grey 
priest, much supported at Sir Thomas Fitzherbert’s and now 
wandering, a man meet to be looked to.” The date of this 
State Paper has been given as 1561, but is more probably 
1591, for the “ Records of the English Catholics ” (Vol. I. 
of the Douay Diaries) give “August 1582 11th day Rod 
Graie came to us from England, was admitted to the * in- 
feriora communia’”’; and after references to his reception 
of minor orders, his departure for the Seminary at Rome in 
1584, and finally his return to Douay from Rome (after his 
ordination as a priest), adds the date of his going on the 
Mission, a few days later, as occurring “3rd June 1587. 
Robert Gray, priest, sent to England.” 

In the Topcliffe “ Interrogatories’’ above quoted the 
admissions wrung by torture from Father Robert Gray bring 
the date of his visit to Cowdray to the summer of 1590. 

After the death of the 1st Viscount Montague, his widow, 
Magdalen (Dacre), went to live at Battle Abbey. Her 
memoirs, written in Latin by her chaplain, Richard Smith 
(afterwards the Vicar-Apostolic), were translated into Eng- 
lish in 1627. The title-page expressly states that the 
original memoirs were written in Latin and published “‘soone 
after her death” (circa 1606). 

Between the two houses of Battle and Cowdray extends 
the whole county of Sussex, and it is not always possible to 
determine from the records the exact places referred to as 
“My Lord Montagu’s.’’ This is specially the case with Top- 
cliffe’s letter to Lord Burghley, 1593. “Francis Ridcall, 
the rebel and traitorous priest, late steward to the old Lord 
and Lady Montague,” and also with regard to the martyr, 
Father John Boaste, who came to England from Douay 
“April 1581,” soon after his ordination. 

Henry Lord Scrope wrote to Walsingham, February 4, 


1584: 

When you were at Newcastle, I told you of one Boast, a 
notable Papist who, by some letters also found in this search, 
and written by Andrew Hilton, is noted to have attended as a 
serving man upon Lord Montague. 


In another paper recording the Examination of Andrew 
Hilton the statement is made that “ Boast then told examin- 
ate that he served Lord Montague as a serving man” 
(Hilton). “Thinks that Boast was the priest that should 
have said the Mass (at Wencop’s house near Norwich),— 
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knows him to be a priest.”” Ten years later John Boast was 
executed with much barbarity, July, 1594, at Durham. 

Of the remaining names I have given as belonging to 
chaplains at Cowdray: Fathers Mitten, Askew, Fennell and 
Richards, the first two will be found in Foley’s “ Records,”’ 
where an Elizabethan State Paper (1584) is transcribed, 
giving “ The names of certain persons noted in sundry 
counties to be receivers and entertainers of Jesuits and 
Seminaries.” “The Earl of Northumberland (and) Lord 
Montague have received Mitten at Petworth and Cowdray ” ; 
and again, “Askew and Mitten resort to the houses of my 
Lord Montague at Cowdray.” 

Two years later several recusant priests were arrested on 
the coast of Sussex and Hampshire. Fathers Vaughan, 
Standishe and Meryman were “ noted about the same time as 
haunting the old Papists’ houses in Sussex.’’ The same may 
perhaps be said of the martyrs, Ralph Crockett and Edward 
James, who were arrested at Littlehampton in 1588, con- 
demned at Chichester, and executed at Broyle Heath after 
giving each other absolution. 

The priest-hunter, John Paine, is held responsible for this 
crime, as for many others. He was officially appointed for 
the task in 1586, and was energetic in its prosecution; 
almost attaining to the notoriety of Topcliffe. The latter 
received orders from the Privy Council (June 24, 1593) “to 
search the house of old Lady Montague (for) dangerous 
persons, namely Gray, an old priest Danby, Gower, Wyborne, 
Anthony Fletcher, Thownesende alias Thomson, and Fran- 
cisce a priest.” 

John Francis was a friar, a native of Repton. He had 
been at Norbury with Father Gray in 1588, and they were to- 
gether at “the house of old Lady Montague” when Top- 
cliffe was ordered to search there in 1593. The house was 
well-known to the Government as a stronghold of the 
Catholics. 

The 2nd Viscount Montague was Anthony Maria Browne, 
grandson of the “Great Roman Catholick.”” He, too, pre- 
served the custom of keeping chaplains at Cowdray dis- 
guised as serving men. There is a letter dated May 8, 1594, 
from Benjamin Beard to Lord Keeper Puckering, referring 
to “ Shelley, a northern man with the Lord Chamberlain, and 
little John Selby who served Lord Montague, they are 
likely men to harbour such persons (priests). In the life- 
time of old Lord Montague, Shelley used to carry Fennell 
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and Richards, both priests, up and down with him, in my 
Lord's livery, and chains of gold about their necks.” 

The name of Fennell occurs later among the State Papers 
in an undated document of James I.’s reign. It refers to 
the Very Rev. George Blackwell, who was first of the Arch- 
priests from 1599 until 1608, when he was succeeded by 
the Rev. George Birkhead from 1608 until 1614. 

The places where Blackwell and his xij Assistants doe for 
the moste parte remayne Mr. Blackwell with L4. Montacute’s 
steward at 

Montacute House 
Mr. Fennell with Mr. Risden in Devonshire. 
Mr. Birkhead with the Ld. Montacute. 


During the reign of James I. the successive Archpriests 
were constantly at Cowdray, and the second of the Vicars- 
Apostolic, the Rev. Richard Smith, had been Chaplain at 
Battle for some time. 

The Rev. Father Willaert, parish priest at Midhurst, in 
his invaluable MS. Notes on “Cowdray, Easebourne, and 
Midhurst—an old Mission,” is inclined to think that Cow- 
dray was made Headquarters of the Archpriests, and that 
George Birkhead resided there habitually, and probably died 
there in 1614. The Rev. William Harrison, the last of the 
Archpriests, made Cowdray his principal residence. The 
first of the Vicars-Apostolic, Dr. Bishop, also visited Cow- 
dray, and his successor, the Right Rev. Richard Smith, above 
named (Bishop of Chalcedon), “often celebrated Solemn 
Mass with full ceremonial in the Cowdray Chapel, accom- 
panied by organ and choir, and with deacon and sub- 
deacon.” 

Father Willaert states that “ A chaplain of Cowdray about 
this time was the Rev. Dom. Edward Ashe, O.S.B., who died 
at Midhurst on February 19, 1629. In this year Anthony 
Maria 2nd Viscount Montague died on the 23rd of October 
and was succeeded by his only son Francis, then aged 
twenty.” 

“From this time till 1745 we know but little of the Cow- 
dray Mission. Only three chaplains are known to us during 
all those years.” But recent research has brought to light 
the following entries in the “Domestic State Papers,” 
Chas. I., Vol. 178, No. 43: 

“ A Note of Priestes and Jesuites now in England” [Item] 
father Benet alias Smith, who travelled into Spaine with Mr 
Francis Browne now [3rd] lord Viscount Mountague and now 
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with him at the Saneway or Coudray house in Sussex [1630]. 
This may have been the Vicar Apostolic. 


Another State Paper of the same reign is to be found in 
Vol. 529, Addenda No. 94: 

Mr. Huddleston, Mr. White, Mr. Barker all now at the Lord 
Montaigue’s Jesuites. Enclosed. The names of preists and 
Jesuits. 

The date is probably about 1628, and the first-named 
priest would be Father Richard Huddleston, O.S.B., the 
uncle and not his more celebrated nephew of the same 
Order. 

During the long vacancy of the Vicariate there are no 
references to Cowdray chaplains among the State Papers, 
but we know from private documents that Dr. John Leyburne 
in 1657 had been requested by the 3rd Viscount to take his 
son Francis (who became the 4th Lord Montague in 1682) 
for a tour of Europe, and on their return the following year 
Dr. Leyburne remained at Cowdray as chaplain. 

The other two priests known to have filled that position 
were the Rev. Henry Preston (who went there not long after 
his arrival from Lisbon in 1692), and the Rev. John Smith, 
alias Warham, who died at Cowdray, March 19, 1714. 

Cowdray as a Catholic stronghold had already entered 
upon its last phase. Francis, 4th Viscount, died in 1708, 
and his brother Henry, though described as a violent and 
wicked man, never renounced the faith of his fathers, and 
was numbered among the penalized Catholic Non-Jurors of 
1715 as follows (see Estcourt and Payne): 

Henry, Viscount Montague—manor of Lynch, Borough of 
Midhurst etc £2.068. 8d. 

He died in 1717, and was succeeded by his son Anthony, 
who sold Battle Abbey, and lived at Cowdray as the 6th 
Viscount for fifty years. 

The Rev. John Sheppard acted as his chaplain from 1745 
until 1756, and during that time Dr. Challoner—then coad- 
jutor to Bishop Benjamin Petre—came twice to give Con- 
firmation. In 1749 there were sixty-seven candidates, and 
in 1753 the candidates numbered thirty. 

The Rev. John Milner (not the Bishop) spent two years at 
Cowdray, and it is probable that another priest, whose name 
has not been preserved, filled the gap between 1758 and 
1762, at which date the Rev. James Barnard came for two 
years. 

Five years later the beautiful chapel at Cowdray was 
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closed. The 6th Viscount died in that year, leaving a son, 
Anthony Joseph, already married to a Methodist, under 
whose influence he ceased to call himself a Catholic. He 
dismissed the Catholic servants—or it may be that they pre- 
ferred to leave rather than acquiesce, however passively, 
in the desecration of the Church. He was reconciled on 
his deathbed at Brussels by Father Peter Joseph Rivers, 
S.J., who was sent for by Lord Montague during his last 
illness. (See Foley's Records, Vol. VII.) 

At Easebourne a small Catholic Church and Presbytery 
were built and endowed by Lord Montague, to serve the 
needs of the Congregation who formerly heard Mass at 
Cowdray. 

This was the first public Catholic Church in Sussex since the 
Reformation, all the others being private Chapels in Mansions. 
It is possible that the priest who was at Cowdray at the time 
of the expulsion was the Rev. James Blevin and that he after- 
wards served the Chapel of Easebourne until the appointment of 
the Rev. Richard Antrobus in 1779. (Willaert). 


In the old churchyard on the borders of Cowdray Park, 
and adjoining the parish church, are the graves of two of 
the last priests to serve Easebourne, namely, the Rev. George 
Halsey, who spent 50 years in charge of the Catholic con- 
gregation, and who died, aged 81, in 1834; and the Rev. 
Francis Boland, who served the mission for 18 years and 
died, aged 85, in 1857. 

During the half century that Father Halsey had lived 
and worked at Easebourne much had happened. The 7th 
Viscount died in 1787, and his only son, George Samuel, 
became 8th and last Lord Montague. 

Father Halsey must have been a horrified witness of the 
devastating fire which destroyed the fine old house and so 
much of the valuable contents on the evening of September 
24, 1793. Hardly had that shock been sustained before 
couriers, travelling post-haste from Laufenburg, brought the 
news of the untimely death of the owner in a mad endeavour 
to shoot the falls of the Rhine. So ends the history of 
Cowdray. 

Easebourne mission continued under the care of Father 
Halsey until 1834. For a few years after his death the 
chapel was served by the Rev. Thomas Mylius Molteno, and 
a Confirmation was held for eleven candidates by Bishop 
Griffiths. Father Francis Boland was the last priest at Ease- 
bourne before the transfer of the mission in 1856 to a house 
in North Street, Midhurst. 

: E. M. HARTING. 














THE MEDICAL BUREAU AT LOURDES 


OST visitors to Lourdes know well, at any rate, 
M the exterior of the Bureau, with the legend of 

““Constatations Médicales” above the principal 
entrance, but for the benefit of those who have never been 
there we may say that it is situated under the ramp which 
ascends from the level of the Rosary Church to the Crypt, 
on the same side as the Grotto, that is, on your right as you 
stand facing the Basilica. 

The Bureau consists of two large rooms, separated from 
each other by sliding doors. The first is a large room with 
an arched ceiling, a ferro-concrete floor, the walls and ceil- 
ing being panelled with wood. On the small mantleshelf 
is a statue of Our Lady of Lourdes, on the wall immediately 
opposite an engraving of the Sacred Heart. 

In this room there are five cases containing many photo- 
graphs of those cured; a sixth case contains a series of 
radiographs. 

There are large framed photographs of Dr. de Saint- 
Maclou, who founded the Bureau in 1884, of the well-known 
and esteemed Dr. Boissarie, who was President from 1892 
until his death in 1917. A case containing beautiful casts 
of the leg bones of De Rudder, who was cured at Oostacker 
in 1875. There is also a framed eulogy of Dr. Feron-Vrau, 
a great benefactor of the Bureau. Another frame contains 
the affirmation made at the end of his life by Dr. Vergez, a 
Professor of Montpellier of considerable celebrity, as to 
Lourdes and its cures; and a third refers to Dr. Vincent, 
Professor of Medicine at Lyons, who collected the signatures 
of three thousand medical men against an attempt by the 
anti-clericals to close Lourdes on the plea that it spread 
disease. “‘ Faut-il fermer Lourdes au nom de l’hygiene?”’ 

This room is open to the public to view the photographs 
from about 9.30 till 11 in the morning, and in the afternoon 
from 3 till 4 o’clock. 

The second room is flat-roofed, not as lofty as the first, 
and between the roof and the arch of the ramp is a fine life- 
sized statue of “St. Luc, Patron des médecins.” This room 
is the “‘sancta sanctorum” of the medical profession, acces- 
sible otherwise only to those clerics who have attained Epis- 
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copal rank,—a rule very strictly enforced by Dr. Marchand, 
the acting President. It contains a large table covered with 
the traditional green cloth, at which are three large chairs, 
the central for the President, the other two for distinguished 
visitors. Around this table take place all the discussions 
relative to the various cures. The walls are bare save for 
a Crucifix, a printed card giving the regulations of Mgr. the 
Bishop of Tarbes and Lourdes relative to the Bureau, and a 
big notice, printed in large type, which shall be given in 
full owing to its importance: 

Nos Premiers Procés-Verbaux écrits sur la dictée des malades 
sans moyens de contréles suffisants ne peuvent présenter les 
garanties que des enquétes w//érieures doivent leur donner. 
Maladies et Guérisons sont abandonées a |’étude, a la discussion. 


From each of these rooms, at opposite ends, are doors lead- 
ing intu two small rooms: one of these is the special bureau 
of the President, the other being used for the examination 
of patients, for ophthalmic work, etc. 

Having said something of the anatomy of the Bureau, 
let us look at its physiology—how it functions. 

The Medical Bureau is a much maligned institution: to 
the lay-mind it appears much too strict, to many doctors, 
especially in England, it seems to err on the side of laxity. 
Personally the writer has made five visits to Lourdes, but 
one of these was in the winter, and then there was nothing 
doing at the Bureau; of the other four, two were with Pil- 
grimages, the others were long visits amounting to three and 
a half months during the time of the large Pilgrimages, and 
naturally he saw much of the Bureau and its workings. 
Nothing is perfect in this world, but, with very few excep- 
tions, the writer thinks that the findings of the Bureau can 
certainly be accepted, not as to the miraculous, to judge of 
which pertains to the ecclesiastical authorities, but as 
to cases which are inexplicable by any natural process known 
to medical science. It must be remembered that the Bureau 
expressly states that the first reports which it is necessary 
to issue are provisional. 

The Journal de la Grotte is the only official organ of the 
Pilgrimage and of the Medical Bureau; it appears regularly 
every weck, but at the time of the great Pilgrimages, such, 
for instance, as the French National Pilgrimage, there may 
be three or four distinct editions during the week. Above 
the column devoted to the cures this notice always appears: 
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A VERY IMPORTANT PRELIMINARY OBSERVATION. 

We desire to call the attention of those who read our first 
reports to the fact that the depositions of the patients, as also the 
certificates of the Doctors, are often very incomplete. Conse- 
quently we are unable to have a thorough cross-examination, 
nor any other means of control. Moreover, amongst the reports 
we publish, there are cases of unequal value. The winnowing 
is made later. It is often said to us: “ What a pity it is that re- 
ports appear which afterwards need fuller details or confirma- 
tion.” We reply. These somewhat hasty publications are 
rendered necessary by the impatience of the Pilgrims, who would 
otherwise obtain reports of much less value; moreover, despite 
these inconveniences, they have their advantages. They draw 
attention to the cases, discussions occur, opposing opinions are 
put forward, a regular cross examination takes place, just at the 
time that the facts are fresh in the mind, and being generally 
talked about; this is a great advantage, for a work that demands 
the full light of day and is based upon evidence cannot be com- 
pleted in the silence and tranquillity of the study. 


Now what could be more reasonable and straightforward 
than this declaration? One wonders how many critics take 
the trouble to subscribe to the Journal?! 

It may be asked what is the object of the Bureau? Surely, 
to show a materialistic and sceptical world that the super- 
natural is just as present now in the Church as in the Apos- 
tolic age; and to prevent what might happen if there were 
no medical control,—the assertion of all sorts of spurious 
cures, which, in a critical age like the present, would do 
untold harm to the Faith. 

What control has the Bureau? It must be remembered, 
in the first place, that people do not come to Lourdes to see 
doctors; they have usually had much too much of them; they 
are mostly in the position of the woman St. Mark tells us of 
““Who had suffered many things from many physicians, had 
spent all that she had, and was nothing the better but rather 
worse,”’? and now they come to the great Physician by way 
of His Blessed Mother, who will give them, at the least, 
patience and resignation to bear their sufferings. Conse- 
quently it is comparatively rare that a case that has been 
cured has been examined beforehand at the Bureau itself. 

The extravagant demands put forward by some doctors 
as to what the Bureau should do are well refuted by Dr. 


* The annual subscription for England is ten francs and a half. 
2 St. Mark v. 26. 
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Marchand in his recent book, Zes /aits de Lourdes et le 
Bureau médicale. 

The great majority of people visiting Lourdes come with 
diocesan Pilgrimages. The President of the Bureau, as did 
also his predecessor, Dr. Boissarie, has asked that the Direc- 
tors of these Pilgrimages would do their best to see that each 
of the sick members should be furnished with a definite 
medical certificate of as recent a date as possible. This is 
gradually becoming more and more the custom, but it still 
leaves much to be desired. 

Again, the Directors are earnestly requested not to make 
any demonstration, issue any report of cures, chant the 
Magnificat, etc., unless such cases have been to the Bureau, 
examined, passed as such, and affixed to a notice-board out- 
side the Bureau by Dr. Marchand. You may have a Direc- 
tor of a Pilgrimage who does not think much of the medical 
profession or the Bureau, and this request is overlooked; 
moreover, it is sometimes difficult to restrain the enthusiasm 
of the crowd. The writer saw a case at the Bureau only 
a few days ago. A woman was brought in, surrounded by 
a large and enthusiastic crowd and accompanied by about 
ten drancardiers, who with their straps formed a square 
around her. She was examined, told to thank Our Blessed 
Lady for having granted her some amelioration (which very 
possibly had occurred before she came to Lourdes), but to 
make no fuss about it and not to say that there was any cure; 
yet, a very short time afterwards, the Magnificat was chanted 
at the Grotto. There is absolutely no check at all over the 
conduct of people who make private Pilgrimages save their 
own good will. 

Now as to the personnel of the Bureau. 

The President is Dr. Le Bec, who was formerly President 
of the French Medical Society of Sts. Luke, Cosmas and 
Damian, author of Medical Proof of the Miraculous and of 
several articles on Lourdes. He is unfortunately precluded 
by his deafness from taking any active part in the work of 
the Bureau. 

Dr. A. Marchand, a retired Major of the French Army 
Medical Service, is the Vice-President, and practically acting 
President since 1920. He first visited the Bureau in 1912, 
is the author of a brochure published by the Bonne Presse, 
The Note-Book of a Doctor, also of a small work published 
this year, The Facts of Lourdes and the Medical Bureau. 
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He makes an excellent President, is au courant with modern 
medicine, is not at all credulous, has certainly a gift for 
examining patients and witnesses, and for bringing out the 
salient points in the discussion for the doctors present, is 
an indefatigable worker, and insists on everything being car- 
ried out with military order and precision. For his work 
at the Bureau he was made a Knight of St. Gregory by His 
Holiness, Pope Pius XI., last year. It may be added that 
his recent book has just received a special letter of com- 
mendation from the Pope. His secretary is the well-known 
Dr. Cox, who came to the Bureau in 1895. For twenty- 
eight years he has never returned to England, and never 
been absent from the Bureau for that time save once, when 
he was prevented by an illness of six weeks’ duration. He 
has been the devoted secretary of two Presidents, and must 
have seen more inexplicable cures than any man living. Pope 
Pius X. honoured him with the K.S.G. in 1904. Many of 
the accounts in the Journal de la Grotte were written by 
him during Dr. Boissarie’s Presidency, but unfortunately he 
has published nothing. 

Drs. Marchand and Cox are the only two doctors perman- 
ently attached to the Bureau; the medical men otherwise 
present are migratory. Any doctor, of any nationality, any 
belief, or no belief, is free to enter the Bureau on presenta- 
tion of his card and registration of his name; he can then 
enter at any time that the Bureau is open. 

Practically every Pilgrimage is accompanied by a doctor, 
some by two or three; then, of course, there are medical 
visitors unattached to any Pilgrimage who are interested in 
Lourdes, either for or against, and come to see how things 
are conducted. 

It is the privilege of the doctors to issue from the Bureau 
as the Procession passes, to follow immediately the Bishop 
bearing the Blessed Sacrament, and thus to pass before all 
the sick on the Rosary Esplanade. During the French 
National Pilgrimage one may see as many as thirty follow- 
ing, and in the months of July and August it is rare to see 
less than five or six doing so. There are seldom less than five 
Pilgrimages present during August; consequently, if there 
were a cure, there would be, in all probability, at least a 
dozen medical men present for the examination and 
discussion. 

The examination of the cure is conducted by the doctors 


* Nine to eleven in the mornings, three to six in the afternoons. 
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happening to be in the Bureau at the time. Supposing the 
President knows that any specialist for that particular malady 
is present, he naturally asks him to examine. As a rule, four 
of the doctors are specially designated to examine the case 
and draw up a report. Naturally others are permitted to 
examine, especially those sceptical or hostile to the mani- 
festations. The examinations then are conducted, it may 
be, in the presence of some distinguished specialist or pro- 
fessor of one of the French Universities, more usually, of 
course, by the ordinary practitioners. Consequently, there 
may be at times a much more capable and critical body of 
men examining than at others. Under existing circum- 
stances, it is difficult to see what better method could 
be adopted. 

Let us suppose that after the Procession of the Blessed 
Sacrament a supposed cure is brought to the Bureau. First 
the patient is interrogated as to the history of the malady, 
the circumstances of the cure, etc., as also any friends or wit- 
nesses who may have accompanied the patient. Then the 
certificates of the case are closely scrutinized, and the patient 
examined, usually by four doctors chosen by Dr. Marchand 
from those present. These, after a careful examination, 
draw up a written report, which is then read out to the 
medical men present, and an animated discussion takes 
place. Then the President, after summing up the salient 
points, puts the following four questions, which must be 
responded to by a simple Yes or No: 

(1) Did the disease really exist? 

(2) Is there a complete cure, or only an evident 

amelioration? 

(3) Is there need to wait before coming to a conclusion. 

(4) Can the cure be attributed to a natural process? 

Usually there is a practical unanimity either for or 
against; supposing there were twenty or thirty doctors pre- 
sent, with possibly two or three dissentients, the decision 
would be left to the President. It must be always remem- 
bered that the first reports are provisional, and if anything 
suspicious is subsequently discovered, it is always loyally 
noted in the official organ of the Bureau, the Journal de la 
Grotte. A good instance of this occurred in a recent num- 
ber of the Journal (August 5th). At the French National 
Pilgrimage of 1920, Mlle. Emilie Cailleaux, whilst lying in 
her stretcher before the Grotto saying her Rosary, was cured 
of Pott’s disease, accompanied by paralysis of both legs, 
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sphincter troubles, etc. Her case had been diagnosed by 
a celebrated Professor of Paris, whose patient she had been 
in the Hospital of St. Louis. He was no believer in Lourdes, 
and had remarked that it was no use sending her there, be- 
cause she was not a “nervous case.” The disease had also 
been confirmed by radiographs. There could be no doubt 
either of the diagnosis or the cure. On July 27th last, Mlle 
Cailleaux came to report at the Bureau. The Journal notes 
that she was in good health, had never had the slightest 
return of the Pott’s disease, but a year ago, following an 
attack of influenza, she had some fever, with signs of trouble 
at the apex of the left lung, and appearance of some tubercle 
bacilli in the sputum. A communication from the doctor 
who had been treating her stated that for the last two months 
repeated examinations had shown that now there were no 
bacilli in the sputum. For the sake of those who do not 
know, it may be mentioned that Pott’s disease is caused by 
the tubercle bacilli attacking the bones of the spine. A case 
like this gives an opportunity of escape from belief in the 
miraculous, which, unfortunately, many doctors are only too 
glad to avail themselves of. Thus they can here overlook 
the cure of the Pott’s disease, and assert that because tubercle 
bacilli had been found subsequently to the cure at Lourdes, 
that therefore she had not been thoroughly cured. 

The celebrated case of De Rudder has been rejected even 
by Catholic doctors on the plea that he was not seen a day 
or so before his cure at Oostacker by some medical man. In 
the case of Madame Rouchel, the doctors of Metz neglected 
the wonderful healing of the perforations in the palate and 
cheek, and because a very slight amount of ulceration re- 
mained on the inner aspect of the lip they would not con- 
sider it as a cure at all, and proceeded to quarrel amongst 
themselves as to the diagnosis, finally declaring that the 
healing of the perforations must have been caused by an 
intensive treatment of mercury and iodides, which, as a 
matter of fact, had never been used. 

These mental processes look something like what modern 
psychologists call “Rationalization.” For people of good will 
there is ample proof of the miraculous at Lourdes. Yet in 
practically every case there seems to be a way of escape 
if you are determined to find one. 

God does not force faith upon us, but respects the most 
precious gift He has given us, that of Free Will. 


MEDICUS, O.S.B. 




















CHRISTIANITY AND CIVICS IN 
FRANCE 


ONTEMPORANEOUSLY with our National Catho- 

lic Congress at Birmingham, another congress was 

taking place in the south-east of France, less exten- 
sive in its subject-matter, but more representative of the 
whole community in its personnel, and full of interest to 
Catholic social students throughout the world. The organi- 
zation known as “Les Semaines Sociales de France” held 
its fifteenth session from July 30th to August 5th. Grenoble, 
a busy industrial and agricultural centre as well as a Uni- 
versity town, lying in the shadow of the majestic Alps, and 
commanding a fine view of the glistening cap of Mont Blanc, 
was chosen this year as the rendezvous. The choice, con- 
sidering the subject discussed, was particularly apt, for 
Grenoble is the birthplace of the “Allocations familiales,” 
about which something will be said later. Thirteen hun- 
dred people took part in the week’s work, and formed a 
strikingly heterogeneous group, including professors and 
University students, employers and working men, lawyers, 
soldiers, engineers, priests, secular and regular, and not a 
few ladies. Most of the assembly, indeed, was French, but 
nineteen nationalities were represented, including all the 
principal countries of Europe (with one obvious but re- 
grettable exception), and even countries as far distant as 
Canada, Mexico, and China. The whole assembly, with its 
atmosphere of co-operation and Catholic brotherhood, 
showed the power of the Faith to transcend differences of 
race, training and outlook, and indicated one means whereby 
the excesses of nationalism may be kept in check. By fre- 
quent meetings like this, more possible now surely than in 
medizval times, we may restore something of the Catholic 
cosmopolitanism of undivided Christendom. The midday 
déjeuner, served with charming grace by the ladies of the 
“ Syndicats Libres” (something like our own C.W.L.), was 
an occasion for cordial and unrestricted intercourse. There 
was no need for formal introductions or conventional pre- 
liminaries. Under the most congenial circumstances one 
came into contact with well-informed professors and ex- 
perienced social workers from many foreign lands, and had 
one’s eyes opened as to the scope and methods of Catholic 
VOL. CXLII. Vv 
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social work abroad. One learnt something, for instance, 
about the excellent courses of Catholic sociology, including 
Philosophy, Economics and History, studied from a Catholic 
point of view, that are provided in various foreign Univer- 
sities, such as Louvain and the Institut Catholique de Paris. 
Foreigners, on their side, showed sympathetic interest in 
the efforts of the C.S.G. in England, with its Summer School 
at Oxford, the child of the Semaines Sociales, and in the 
apologetic work of the C.E.G. Not the least valuable part 
of the week’s business was this interchange of ideas, and 
pooling of intellectual resources between social workers from 
different countries. 

The subject chosen for study this year was “La crise de 
la population; les faits, les doctrines, l’action reformatrice.”’ 
The day’s programme always began with a well-attended 
Mass, for the “ Semainiers” knew that all fruitful work for 
the neighbour is inspired by the example of Christ’s Sacri- 
fice. During the prevalent heat-wave the atmosphere in the 
crowded chapel was suffocating, but nobody seemed to mind. 
Every day there were large numbers at Holy Communion. 
After the briefest of intervals for the petit déjeuner, far 
too brief for those accustomed to the substantial meal of 
a more Northern climate, the business of the day began. 
The facts and statistics of the problem of Population in 
France, the moral, economic and political aspects of the 
question, the social reforms needed, were expounded and 
discussed in full detail by experts. The danger to which 
France is exposed by artificial sterility was candidly and 
courageously faced. According to M.Zamanski (of the 
“Sécretariat Social de Paris”), out of eleven million fam1- 
lies in the country, only three and a half millions have more 
than two children! During the first quarter of 1922, the 
nine largest towns in France registered 6,911 births less 
than during the corresponding quarter of 1921, i.e., a de- 
crease of nine per cent. If the European populations con- 
tinue at their present rate of increase till 1950, it is estimated 
that France will then number 40 millions, Italy 47 millions, 
England 53 millions, and Germany 78 millions. Hence the 
natural alarm, aroused by the prospect of the continuance 
of the present relations between France and Germany, and 
the need of a speedy and permanent accommodation. 

Such statistics make it abundantly clear that the artificial 
limitation of families practised in France has brought the 
country into serious peril. The abuse is general: no nation 
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is free from the reproach; but in France it is a national 
danger as well. The State in this instance is on the side of 
the Church, and penalizes the public advocacy of “ birth- 
control.” But in England, though our statistics also show 
a steady decline in the birth-rate since 1920,! the Church 
is left to fight the battle for morality alone. Public opinion 
is confused and misled by the support given to an unnatural 
and sensual practice by eminent Anglican divines, unrebuked 
by their superiors, and by well-known doctors, to the scan- 
dal of the medical profession. And, unchecked by public 
opinion and unmolested by the police, reputable book- 
sellers circulate disreputable books advocating indulgence in 
a nation-destroying vice. We in England, therefore, have 
then something to learn from the clear manifestation of 
Catholic teaching on the subject which it was the aim of the 
students assembled at Grenoble to renew in themselves, and, 
through the Press, to proclaim to the people of France, and 
the nations of the world. 

It would be impossible to reproduce in these pages even 
the gist of the able and erudite conferences that were given 
upon the subject, still less the eloquence and oratorical skill 
that graced them. Mention, however, may be made of one 
or two names. M.Eugéne Duthoit (Président de la Com- 
mission générale des Semaines Sociales) exposed the preva- 
lent illusion lying at the basis of Malthus’ Zssay on the 
Principle of Population. Malthus not only divorces Econo- 
mics from Morality, but overlooks, in his dread of an over- 
crowded earth, man’s power of intensive cultivation, and the 
“law of substitution,” by which in each succeeding age the 
inventive human genius has discovered new and more ex- 
peditious methods for satisfying man’s needs. M. Duthoit 
further outlined the réle of the different authorities con- 
cerned with the problem of population. The Church defines 
the moral law governing the transmission of life, and helps 
the frail will of man to observe that law by the practice 
of prudence, justice, fortitude, and temperance, dominated 
by charity. The temporal authority has its mission to fulfil 
in the threefold domain of professional, national and inter- 
national action. The family must have a juridical status, 
which shall ensure its durability and indissolubility. The 
State must combat immorality by suppressing, not only 

* In the Return of Births and Deaths for the June quarter, 1923, the Registrar 


General makes the following comment: “‘ This is the lowest birth-rate recorded 
in any second quarter, except during the period of the war.” 
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contra-ceptive propaganda, but all licentious writings or 
spectacles. It must also help the economic building of 
houses fit for decent family life, and encourage the “ alloca- 
tions familiales.” Since some countries have more workers 
than can be employed, while others have resources untouched 
for want of labour, the Society of Nations must give its 
attention to encouraging and directing prudent and well- 
organized emigration. 

Pére Gillet, O.P. (Professeur de Theologie 4 L’Institut 
Catholique de Paris), pointed out how the present crisis is 
largely due to an infiltration, slow but progressive, of pagan 
ideas and pagan morals into the consciences of French 
Catholics, who may still remain attached in a superficial way 
to certain outward practices of Catholicism. In the twenty- 
five departments of France where Catholicism is really a 
vital force, no peril arises from a falling birth-rate. M. 
Jacques Chevalier (Professeur de la Faculté de Lettres a 
l'Université de Grenoble) refuted the errors of the theory of 
Individualism propounded by Luther, Rousseau, Kant, and 
the English Utilitarians. The sole right of the individual 
in the face of a just law is the right to obey it. If the in- 
dividual forms the basis of society, it is not the individual 
as he is, but the individual as he ought to be, 7.e., the in- 
dividual who renounces undue selfishness and has regard 
both to the family and the State. Pére Albert Valensin, S.J. 
(Professeur de Theologie aux Facultés Catholiques de Lyon), 
explained with admirable lucidity the theological doctrine 
concerning the transmission of life. Mgr. Baudrillart 
(Rector of the Institut Catholique de Paris) showed the part 
to be played by schools in the restoration of the family. 
Pére Desbuquois, S.J. (of the Action Populaire), read a 
suggestive paper on the economic reforms which the restora- 
tion of the family demands. The family must have a 
security, proportioned to the present development of civili- 
zation, not the security of tutelage, but the security which 
is recognized as a right acquired by labour, and is con- 
formable to the sentiment of personality, which the social 
economic evolution, especially since the Christian era, has 
slowly fashioned. The family needs a family wage, suffic- 
ing for the life of a normal family, with its normal risks, 
such as seasonal fluctuations in trade, ordinary maladies, and 
old age, for the value of work done ought to be estimated 
on the basis of its being personal work. 

Altogether, thirty-eight lectures were delivered in the 
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short space of six days. It was rather remarkable that of 
these only one was entrusted to a lady; and from the general 
outlook of the speakers one gathered that they regard the 
feminist movement with a certain nervousness and suspicion. 
Perhaps the women of France have something to learn in 
the way of self-development and self-assertion from their 
more progressive sisters on this side of the Channel. 

Throughout the week’s discussion the most formidable 
and the fundamental difficulty seemed to be the practical 
economic one. What is a woman of the working-class to 
do who has already two children and can just manage to 
support them? If she has another she and her husband will 
be dragged down to a state of sordid penury. This difficulty 
is in part being met by the voluntary system of “ allocations 
familiales,” about which I now propose to speak. 

The “allocations familiales,” or “family bonuses,” mean 
sums of money over and above the wage, paid monthly by 
the employer to the worker in his capacity of head of a 
family, and independently of his technical or productive 
value. The scale of payment is calculated on the family 
expenses, estimated according to the number of children be- 
low the age of fourteen, and varies in different firms. At 
the Joya factory in Grenoble, for instance, 20 francs a month 
is paid for the first child, 45 francs for two children, 75 
francs for three children, and so on. For the formula 
“Equal pay for equal work” is substituted the formula “ To 
each according to his needs.” When the worker goes to 
the pay-office at the end of the month he is asked not merely, 
“What have you done?” but “ Who are you?” It is oa 
account of his family and om occasion of his work that the 
employee obtains these sums for the upbringing of his 
children. The movement began at Grenoble in 1917. 
M. Romanet, directing engineer of the large Joya metal- 
lurgical works, keenly alive to the difficulties of the men 
working under him, suggested the scheme to the owner, M. 
Joya. The arguments put forward seemed so sound that not 
only M. Joya, but the owners of six other industrial con- 
cerns agreed to adopt the system in common. The core of 
the scheme is the “Caisse de Compensation,” a kind of 
Insurance Bank, or Clearing House, into which payments 
are made by the employers to be distributed to the workers 
with families. The percentage of contributions to be paid 
by each employer is based, not on the number of married 
men that particular employer maly have in his works, but 
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on the total amount of wages paid to all his employees, mar- 
ried and single. Thus no one employer is individually worse 
off because he happens to have in his employment a large 
proportion of married men. All the employers, jointly, who 
enter the scheme, bear the burden of paying bonuses to all 
the married employees in such and such a district. This 
method of co-operation equalizes the proportional charges 
on the employers, and eliminates the risk of an employer 
refusing to take into his firm the father of a large family. 
Such a sharing of the burden is reasonable, because in the 
long run all the employers as a whole have an equal interest 
in the rising generation. For example, the daughters of 
metal-workers will one day form the staff of the ribbon and 
lace factories. Therefore, in the long run, it is to the interest 
of the ribbon and lace factories to assist the families of 
the metal-workers. A beginning then was made at 
Grenoble, under the leadership and inspiration of the Joya 
metallurgical works. Since then their example has been fol- 
lowed in many provinces of France, and there are to-day 
a hundred and seven such “ Caisses de Compensation,” em- 
bracing twelve thousand employers and a million workers, 
and paying yearly about a hundred million francs for the 
benefit of four hundred thousand children. The average 
extra charge on the employers is about two per cent of the 
wages-bill. 

As this beneficent scheme was largely stimulated by the 
“‘Semaines Sociales,” it may be well here to say a little more 
precisely what that organization denotes. The ‘Semaine 
Sociale” may be described as a kind of travelling Univer- 
sity. Founded at Lyons in 1904 by the “Chronique du 
Sud-Est” (to-day the “Chronique Sociale de France”), in 
co-operation with the “Union d’Etudes des Catholiques 
Sociaux,” under the inspiration of the Encyclicals of Pope 
Leo XIII., it represents the united effort of various parallel 
and autonomous social organizations of France for the ex- 
pression of Catholic teaching on current social problems. At 
a time when there is an extraordinary diffusion of anti-social 
errors, in the press, in public speeches, in conversation, in 
popular propaganda, the “Semaine Sociale” aims at giv- 
ing a like publicity and diffusion to the only true principles 
upon which the social order is based, and the application 
of these principles to action. There is no @ priori Catholic 
Economic System. The “ Semaine Sociale,” therefore, seeks 
by study and discussion to learn what light the doctrines of 
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the Church shed upon the efforts of those who, having ob- 
served social facts, wish to interpret, correct or amend them. 
For this purpose it devotes a week each year (always the 
week joining July and August) to the study of one topic of 
outstanding importance. A programme is elaborated during 
the course of the year by the General Commission at Paris, 
and sent to Rome for the approbation of the Supreme Pon- 
tiff, who has not ceased to encourage the work from its in- 
ception. Social students of every kind, belonging already 
to various independent social organizations, assemble each 
year at a different centre, listen to the lectures and discuss 
them among themselves, and go back to their own locality 
stimulated to renewed zeal in their own particular branch 
of Catholic social work. Full reports of the lectures are 
published in most of the French papers, and a book con- 
taining the lectures finds its way into all the sociological 
libraries. The movement has spread far beyond the boun- 
daries of France. Two years after the first venture at Lyons 
in 1904, Holland held a week’s conference on similar lines. 
The next year Spain did the same, and later Italy, Poland, 
Belgium, Switzerland, Uruguay, Mexico, and Canada. In 
England, too, the annual Summer School of the Catholic 
Social Guild drew its inspiration from the same source. 
It is impossible to enumerate here all the social organi- 
zations which unite for the “Semaine Sociale.’ A word may 
be said about some of the more important. The “Action 
Populaire,”! a group of Jesuit Fathers, may be described 
as the mainspring of an elaborate device to promote the 
cause of social peace. It is an intellectual centre of social 
study. Founded in 1902, in a miserable house, in an 
obscure quarter of Rheims, it immediately undertook to pub- 
lish a series of Tracts on Social Subjects, to appear at the 
rate of one every ten days. Soon it developed the idea of 
the “Guide Social,” a conspectus of social conditions and 
needs in France and other countries, giving not only facts 
and statistics, but suggestions and tendencies. Meanwhile 
the Fathers were steadily building up a unique dossier of 
documents, gleaned from an enormous correspondence with 
people of every walk of life, containing valuable informa- 
tion as to the social state of France. The work of twelve 
years was all destroyed by the bombardment of Rheims in 
1914, and the devoted pioneers had themselves to leave the 


* A full account of its pre-war activities was published in THz Montu, June, 
1909, from the sympathetic pen of the late Father Charles Plater, S.J. 
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library for the firing-line. One month after the armistice 
the Holy Father sent 10,000 francs for the resuscitation of 
the work, and a letter of warm encouragement. Last year, 
voluntary contributions enabled the Fathers to acquire and 
add to a commodious house in the rue de Paris, Vanves 
(Seine), and a staff of twelve, set aside as sociological ex- 
perts, make it their headquarters. The various pre-war 
publications of the “Action Populaire” are now represented 
by a bi-monthly budget called Zes Dossiers de l Action 
Populaire, containing tracts on moral and religious subjects 
and on questions concerning industry and agriculture, as well 
as on matters of more general interest. These dossiers embody 
correspondence on social matters from every part of the 
world. The “Action Populaire” studies, analyses and com- 
ments on the official publications of many countries, and 
takes in three hundred French and ninety foreign reviews. 
For the purpose of supplying advice or information it is in 
immediate contact with a committee of Doctors of Law, 
Philosophy, Theology, and Social Science. It does not 
organize any branches or study-clubs like the C.S.G., but 
is rather an arsenal, or power-station, for supplying in- 
formation, ideas and advice to other self-governing social 
groups. Besides its literary output, the “Action Populaire” 
provides a body of lecturers who pay visits to the large in- 
dustrial or agricultural centres in France, and to seminaries, 
and have at times gone as far afield as Switzerland, Belgium 
and Canada. This year, for instance, at Oxford, one of their 
number, Pére Georges Guitton, gave a vivacious and stimu- 
lating lecture in English to the members of the C.S.G. 
Summer School, and was delighted at the number of ques- 
tions which poured in upon him about Catholic activities in 
France. 

A somewhat similar organization at Lyons is the 
“Chronique Sociale de France.” Besides publishing a fort- 
nightly review of that name, it organizes, through its ad- 
ministrative secretariate, the “‘Semaine Sociale” each year. 
During the year it provides excellent schemes of study for 
the study-circles in the south-east of France. Here is an 
example of such a scheme for the year 1922—23. It is 
meant to occupy twenty-two meetings and is divided into 
three parts: 

(1) The Sacraments and their Social Influence. 

(2) Labour and Christianity. 

(3) Questions of Civil Education. 
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The subject for the fourth meeting of Part I. is the Holy 
Eucharist. First the dogma of the Eucharist is discussed, 
the proofs of the Real Presence, the Sacrament, the Sacrifice 
of the Mass; then the moral and social influence of the 
Eucharist, the dignity it gives to human life, the remedy 
it provides for social wounds, the motive it teaches for unity 
and brotherhood, etc. 

“Labour and Christianity” deals with slavery under the 
Jews, Greeks and Romans, the influence of the Church in the 
abolition of slavery, the work of the monks, the guilds of 
the thirteenth century, etc. 

The “ Questions of Civil Education ”’ deal with the nature, 
necessity and origin of State Authority, the duties of electors, 
the duties of those elected, the duty of governments, etc. 

Many other schemes of study are circulated for less ad- 
vanced students. These study-circles flourish in the parishes 
and especially in the University towns of France. In some 
of the University towns there is a unique institution called 
the “ Maison des Etudiants Catholiques.” At Lyons, for in- 
stance, a large, well-appointed house has been set aside for 
this purpose, containing a restaurant, which provides meals 
at very moderate prices, a billiard-room, a concert-room, a 
well-stocked library, a reading-room; everything, in fact, 
to attract a University student during his leisure hours. A 
little door leads out of the recreation-room into a tiny chapel, 
where the Blessed Sacrament is reserved, and students 
quietly slip in here for confession any time they choose. At 
this house those of the students who wish meet on Sundays 
for a study-circle on the lines indicated above, under the 
presidency of a young Jesuit Father who resides there. The 
discussions, besides reminding them of the teaching of their 
religion, develop self-expression and form, like our C.E.G. 
work, a very sound training both in Apologetics and 
Sociology. 

But social work in France is by no means confined to 
the intellectual classes. An enterprising venture is being 
made to win to the Faith the gamins of the slums, many of 
whom live in an entourage completely pagan. “ Patron- 
ages de jeunes garcons et de jeunes filles,” by offering facili- 
ties for recreation and a kindly refuge for leisure hours, 
entice the children to come and learn something about their 
faith. There is such a patronage in the poorest quarter of 
Paris. A very old building in the rue Haxo, the Villa des 
Otages, where Pére Olivaint, S.J., and the martyrs of the 
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Commune were massacred in 1871, has been converted into 
a double hostel, one part for boys, under the direction of 
two residing Jesuit Fathers, another part for girls, under 
the care of nuns in secular dress. There are two large play- 
grounds, where the boys and girls respectively, many of them 
unbaptized, are cordially welcomed, whenever they are not 
occupied at the State schools or at work. The devoted 
Fathers and Sisters organize games for them for several 
hours each day, and for the whole day during school holi- 
days. At the end of play they are taken to the chapel for 
short night prayers, and on Sundays some of them can be 
induced to come for catechetical instruction and preparation 
for the Sacraments. At present the work is hard and dis- 
couraging, but the zealous directors feel sufficiently 
rewarded by present gains, however meagre, and by hope- 
ful future prospects. 

By these and similar means the Catholic social forces of 
France are coming to exert an ever-increasing influence on 
the national life, and will in time bring about the repeal 
of the infamous /ois laigues, which are such a blot upon her 
Catholic name. The present moment is not, however, con- 
sidered ripe for Catholics to demand the abolition of these 
laws. There is no avowedly Catholic political party, but 
Catholics are scattered about the benches of the Extreme 
Right, the Right Centre and the Left Centre. By this policy 
of “peaceful penetration” and co-operation when possible 
with the Government, much has already been done to break 
down anti-clerical prejudice, so that many of the anti- 
Catholic laws are not being enforced by the Administration. 
But there are still some grievous wrongs to be redressed. 
There is a law, for instance, which enables hospital authori- 
ties to prevent priests from acting as aumoniers in the hos- 
pitals, and, in point of fact, thousands of patients die every 
month without any chance of the Last Sacraments. The 
policy of “peaceful penetration” will in time be able to 
remedy such abuses. Meanwhile the more active among the 
Catholics concentrate their energy on social propaganda, and 
strive to impress on all their fellow-Catholics the responsi- 
bility of the vote and the duty of taking a vigilant interest 
in the Parliamentary and municipal elections. Upon the 
Catholic social crusade, wherein clerics and lay-folk join in 
expressing the ideal of citizenship, depends to a large extent 
the restoration of complete religious liberty to the Catholic 
Church in France. 

CLEMENT TIGAR. 








‘“FREE CATHOLICS” 


HERE is a useful analogy between the practice of 
listening-in and the borrowing from Catholicism on 
the part of sectarian bodies which has become so 
conspicuous a feature of the present day. As the proud 
possessor of the instrument for taking up the broadcasting 
waves is able to enjoy in his own house the strains of music 
sent out for his edification, so it seems to be imagined that, 
without leaving one’s own private conventicle, it is possible 
to become a good Catholic. All sorts of private wires have 
now been installed. The idea which inspires the Anglo- 
Catholic “apparatus” set up over the Established Church, 
as well as the less conspicuous structures which ornament 
some Nonconformist buildings, is the same—to enjoy the 
traditional flavour of Catholic authority without surrender- 
ing independence. The listener-in can shut off the Concert 
Hall at any point at which he ceases to be interested. Simi- 
larly, the sectarian is pleased to think that he is free to take 
only such parts of the Catholic system as appeal to him, 
congratulating himself that, not being in the auditorium, he 
need not sit out the entire performance. It is true that some 
of these listeners-in are so content with the programme that 
they have scarcely availed themselves of this advantage, but 
there are others who make considerable use of their privi- 
lege. However they may differ among themselves as to the 
extent to which they utilize the broadcaster they are at one 
in believing that nothing is lost by the retention of their 
privacy. 

The latest group to indulge in this practice is that which 
calls itself “The Society of Free Catholics,” of which the 
Rev. J. M. Lloyd Thomas, a Unitarian minister in Birming- 
ham, is president. The membership is a heterogeneous one, 
comprising both Anglicans and Nonconformists of various 
denominations. Although the Society has a formulated 
“ Basis,” it is so vague and elastic as to give very little in- 
formation to the inquirer. The main idea, however, seems 
to be that to which we have already referred, viz., that the 
essential values of the Catholic Church can be taken over by 
outside bodies and enjoyed in combination with what are 
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believed to be the special virtues of Protestantism. Reunion 
is to be brought about by a process of gradual approxima- 
tion. Rome, on her part, in some undefined way, is to appro- 
priate the idea of “ Freedom,” of which the members believe 
their Churches to be the guardians, while, on the other hand, 
those Churches, by methods already described, must learn to 
dignify and beautify their services by the addition of 
Catholic elements. Unfortunately for the effective working 
out of this plan, most of the clerical members of the Society 
of Free Catholics are bound hand and foot by the officials of 
their various denominations. A Methodist minister like the 
Rev. W. G. Peck (author of 7he Coming Free Catholicism), 
though favouring high sacramental views, is unable to go 
beyond the traditions of the Methodist body to which he 
belongs. Others are similarly limited in giving expression 
to their convictions, so that the deliberations and publica- 
tions of the Society are apt to sound academic and futile. 
There is none of the militancy which characterized the 
Ritualistic movement and led its members to defy their 
bishops. 

An exception must be made in the case of Dr. Orchard, 
minister of the King’s Weigh House Church, Duke Street, 
London, W. He has his own version of the service of the 
Mass in English. There is a daily celebration of the 
Eucharist. The “Blessed Sacrament” is reserved. Bene- 
diction is given. Confessions are heard, and the preach- 
ing follows as closely as may be the dogmas of the creeds. 

Nothing succeeds like success, and, in a Congregational 
Church especially, a preacher who manages to attract large 
congregations will be allowed by his officials considerable 
latitude. Dr. Orchard is a powerful preacher, and for the 
sake of retaining his services in the pulpit, those responsible 
for the King’s Weigh House refrain from interfering with 
what they regard as his idiosyncrasies. The bulk of the con- 
gregation, in like manner, tolerate these innovations out of 
respect and admiration for the man and the preacher. 
Toleration, indeed, describes the general attitude; certainly 
it is not enthusiasm. If, for any reason, Dr. Orchard were 
to vacate his present position, the Church would revert to 
its former character as a respectable and normal outpost of 
Congregationalism in Mayfair. The length to which matters 
have been carried in this cause is due to another cause. 
Opposition has been overcome by what some would describe 
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as tactful, and others as clandestine methods. Failing, 
apparently, to see that Catholicism is a system which cannot, 
in the nature of things, be introduced piecemeal, the changes 
desired have been brought in one by one and only gradually 
developed. In some cases the older traditions of the 
Church continue alongside the innovations. Two hymn- 
books are in use, the one representing the old regime, the 
other the new! Similarly, the Ze Deum is offered as an 
alternative to the Nicene Creed in the ‘‘ Mass" as being more 
familiar to Nonconformists. But the most curious instance 
of these parallel practices is the fact that once a month a 
service is held, after the usual evening service, known as 
the “simple observance of the Lord’s Supper.” This fol- 
lows the lines of the Memorial Service usually held in Non- 
conformist chapels. Its retention at the Weigh House 
Church is intended to placate those who find the “ Mass” 
unedifying. The provision of this minor rite for such as are 
unable to appreciate the central act of Catholic worship in- 
dicates Low little authoritative teaching is behind this “ Free 
Catholic’’ movement. “How can they preach unless they 
are sent?” No one, least of all the Congregational authori- 
ties, has sent Dr. Orchard to teach the doctrine of the Mass. 
Yet the peculiar standpoint of Congregationalism gives him 
an undoubted advantage, of which he has not been slow to 
avail himself. 

In one sense, Congregationalism is the least Catholic 
and the most individualistic of all the Protestant sects. 
Curiously enough, it is this extreme individualism which has 
given the “ Free Catholic” element at the Weigh House its 
opportunity. 

The Congregational body proceeds on the assumption that 
each local “church” shall decide its own form of worship and 
articles of faith. Recently, attempts have been made to 
organize the denomination under territorial officials, but this 
arrangement has not seriously interfered with the jurisdic- 
tion of the local bodies. There is nothing to prevent a Con- 
gregational minister, if he so choose, preaching Unitarian- 
ism, and he sometimes does so choose. Or he may, if he 
likes, induce his officials to allow the reduction to a minimum 
of the element of worship. There is one Congregational 
church where the “service” consists of hymns from a 
Socialist hymn-book, readings from such sources as J. S. 
Mill, Emerson or Renan, and addresses by some Labour 
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leader on questions of the day! This, then, is the body to 
which Dr. Orchard belongs, and he has cleverly availed 
himself of the position to interpret the liberty allowed him 
in a positive rather than a negative manner. Instead of 
following the traditions of the denomination by regarding 
them as a means of dispensing with orthodoxy, he has utilized 
them as an opportunity to recover something approximating 
to Catholic practices and faith. From the point of view 
of Congregationalism his position is unassailable. The de- 
nominational officials find themselves, in fact, on the horns 
of a dilemma. If they leave him alone (as at present they 
seem disposed to do), they are allowing their Protestant 
traditions to be trampled on and the negations for which 
their fathers fought to be boldly and successfully chal- 
lenged; on the other hand, if they should bring pressure to 
bear upon him, they would then be revealing the fact that 
the boasted “freedom” of Congregationalism applies only 
to “heretics” like the Rev. R.J.Campbell and does not 
tolerate the introduction of historic rites. Dr. Orchard has 
done what syndicalists have sometimes done. He has 
sabotaged a system by applying its own rules in a manner not 
intended by the authorities. As railwaymen in Italy have 
held up a railway line simply by carrying out their instruc- 
tions literally, so this West End preacher has successfully 
silenced his denominational opponents by carrying their 
creed of local autonomy to its logical and extreme 
conclusion. 

It may be supposed that the isolation of Dr. Orchard as 
a pioneer in things sacramental and all weakness of the 
Society of Free Catholics, deprive the movement of any 
claim to serious attention. But although they are not by 
any means representative, they do indicate a tendency which 
is going on throughout the Free Churches. The Protestant 
reaction has reached its extreme limit. Thoughtful men in 
every denomination are recoiling from the arid desert of 
Sectarianism to which they have found their principles lead- 
ing. Everywhere one hears of efforts to discover some means 
of recovering the influence these bodies have lost, and there 
is an increasing disposition to turn again to the ancient ways 
of worship. However illogical and crude such experi- 
ments may be, they are certainly on the increase. The 
Society of Free Catholics, therefore, although small and 
nervous. is symptomatic. It is the head and front of a 
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tendency which is transforming the worship of the Free 
Churches. 

That Catholic practices should be initiated in Noncon- 
formist chapels is even more significant than that they should 
be taken over by Anglicans. So long as it was only Angli- 
can Protestantism that had failed, the argument was always 
available that the Protestant movement had not been given a 
fair chance. It needed, it might be said, the undiluted, 
uncompromising “‘ simplicity” of the Free Churches to show 
what Protestantism really was and could do. Well, the Free 
Churches have had their opportunity. They have been able 
to carry out their own programme unfettered by the law or 
popular persecution for over a couple of centuries. And 
the result has been, as every Catholic knew it must be, dis- 
illusioning. The facts I have stated indicate that the re- 
treat from an impossible position has commenced. 


STANLEY B. JAMES. 








THE FIRST ENGLISHMAN TO MAKE 
THE SPIRITUAL EXERCISES 


T is a curious fact that the earliest surviving copy of 
I the Spiritual Exercises of St. Ignatius which can be 

assigned to a definite date was written out by the hand 
of an Englishman, not himself a Jesuit, but a priest exiled 
for conscience sake in the reign of Henry VIII. Itisnota 
complete copy of the Exercises as we know them now. Many 
such supplementary documents as the “ Rules for thinking 
with the Church,” the “Rules for Scruples,” etc., are en- 
tirely omitted. There is also but the slenderest trace of the 
“Rules for the Discernment of Spirits.” The third and 
fourth week are presented in a very summary fashion, and 
the “Contemplation for obtaining Love” does not appear 
at all. But the great fundamental meditations leading up 
to the climax of the “ Election” are given for the most part 
with such exact conformity to the received text as to exclude 
the supposition that the writer had merely jotted down from 
memory the points of a meditation which had been proposed 
to him orally. He must have had a copy of these portions 
before him and have transcribed them; or, on the supposi- 
tion that they were presented in French or Spanish, have 
translated them into Latin. I feel bound to add, however, 
that the minute verbal resemblances of the Englishman’s 
copy, when compared with those early Latin renderings 
known as the versio prima and the fextus B. Petri Fabri, 
seem to make it extremely improbable that he had done any- 
thing more than write out the Latin text then in common use. 
A single specimen will suffice to show how closely the Eng- 
lishman’s copy in many passages adheres to St. Ignatius’ 
“autograph.” I print on the left hand an exact English 
version of the “autograph,” and on the right the corres- 
ponding passage in this Latin text of early date. The matter 
is the famous fifth point in the second exercise De Peccatis. 


The fifth point is an exclama- Quintum punctum est exclama- 
tion of wonder, with intense affec- tio quedam admirativa ex magno 
tion, running through all creatures affectu. procedens, discurrendo 
in my mind, how they have suffered per omnes creaturas, admirans 
me to live and preserved me; the quonammodo me dereliquerunt 


angels, seeing that they are the vivere, et me in vita conserva- 
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sword of the Divine Justice, how 
they have suffered and guarded 
and prayed for me; the saints, how 
they have been interceding and 
praying for me; and the heavens, 
the sun, the moon, the stars, and 
the elements, the fruits of the earth, 
the birds, the fishes and the ani- 
mals, and the earth how it has not 
opened to swallow me up, creating 
new hells that I might suffer in 
them for ever. 
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verunt; quomodo angeli qui sunt 
gladius divine justitie me sus- 
tinuerint et conservaverint et 
pro me oraverint; sancti etiam 
quomodo mei fuerunt interces- 
sores apud Deum; ceeli, sol, 
luna, stellz, elementa, aves, 
pisces, animalia quzque quo- 
modo me hactenus conservav- 
erunt; terra quomodo non aperta 
est, et me absorpsit? Quomodo 
non sunt creati novi inferni, ut 


me in externum punirent ?! 


But who was the Englishman who copied this text, and 
what is the date of his transcript? Both these questions, 
fortunately, can be answered to our full satisfaction. The 
writer was a certain John Helyar—I adopt the spelling of 
the name as it stands in the Dictionary of National Bio- 
graphy—who in 1535 was Vicar of East Meon as also 
Rector of Warblington, two parishes in East Hampshire. 
He seems to have been born about 1502, and in any case we 
know that he went to Corpus Christi College, Oxford, where 
he took his degree of B.A. in 1524, and his M.A. in 1525. 
“He became fellow of his college,” the D.N.B. goes on to 
tell us, “and being well versed in Latin, Greek and Hebrew, 
attracted the patronage of Wolsey.” He is also said to have 
been a friend of Erasmus (who died in 1536), and certain 
verses of Helyar’s in Greek and Latin are printed in the 
collection of epitaphs which was compiled in honour of the 
great Dutch scholar after his death. Helyar left England 
before the autumn of 1535,? for we know that he was resid- 
ing in Paris in the August of that year. From thence he 
seems to have passed to the Netherlands, and finally, before 
1541, we hear of him in Rome. But of his activities dur- 
ing this period I propose later on to speak somewhat more 
at large. For the present it will be best to set down what 
is known regarding that transcript of the Exercises with 
which we are here principally concerned. 

The copy is found in a Vatican manuscript which is quoted 

* Monumenta Historica Societatis Jesu—Exercitia Spiritualia (Madrid, 1919), 
p. 629. This passage, with one or two slight variations of little moment, is word for 
word identical with the primitive Latin translation known as the “* Versio Prima.” 
See ibid., pp. 288—289, and cf. B. Peter Faber’s text, ibid. p. 585. 

2 Little can be inferred from the data supplied by Dr. James Gairdner in the 


Notes and Errata appended to the Letters and Papers of Henry VII1., Vol. IX., 
p- 493. Cf. Vol. VII., Appendix, No. 32. 
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as Regina Latin 2004. In this paper volume many mis- 
cellaneous matters find a place, but the whole is in the hand- 
writing of John Helyar, who seems to have had the book 
bound before he began to write in it! and who has in several 
places inscribed his name in the form “ Joannes Heliares 
Anglus.” The Madrid editors, to whose painstaking des- 
cription I am entirely indebted for my knowledge of all 
the details, consider that the order of the contents is, roughly 
speaking, the order of their transcription, that is to say, the 
matters which are entered in the early pages of the volume 
must have been written before the notes, translations, etc., 
which occur further on. They have examined the manu- 
script and I have not, but the fact that the Ignatian ‘‘Addi- 
tions”’ to the Exercises are found separated from the text 
of the Meditations by a Latin rendering of a tractate of St. 
John Chrysostom seems at first sight rather to suggest that 
these more devotional matters belonging to the Exercises 
may have been entered subsequently in certain spaces of the 
book left blank by some slight miscalculation of the room 
which the translations would require. For Helyar, it is to 
be noted, used this paper volume principally for the trans- 
lations he was making of portions of the Greek Fathers, some 
of which, as he himself remarks, had never previously been 
rendered into Latin. The point, in any case, is of no great 
consequence, for John Helyar seems to have died before the 
end of 1541, and everything suggests that the greater part 
of the book was written in the years 1536 and 1537, during 
which time, as we shall see, he was resident in Louvain. 
In 1537, as mentioned above, Helyar’s name is attached to 
certain Greek and Latin verses which he, with other scholars 
of Louvain, contributed toa little book, Catalogi duo Operum 
D. Erasmi, published at Antwerp, with a memoir and appen- 
dices, on the first anniversary of Erasmus’ death.’ Now two 
of these Greek lines, in a less correct form, appear on 
fol. 760 in the Vatican Manuscript Regina lat. 2004. Clearly 
this will have been a kind of rough copy of what was after- 
wards printed. Again the date 1536 is written in another 
place among some miscellaneous notes in English and 
Hebrew. One would like to know what were the precise 








* See the acute observations of the Madrid editors of the M.H.S.J., p. 208. 
* See Letters and Papers, Henry VI//1., Vol. XV1., p. 686, and Vol. XV., 
No. 721. On the date of Helyar’s death a word must be said later. 
3 The book is not paged. The verses occur at signature O2, recto and 
verso. 
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terms of these jottings, but our editors supply only one or 
two very brief specimens. For example, “Layd out for 
bloodlotting (sic) 5. It. for sharing 1.” “John... ysa 
good fellow.” Helyar also annotates one of his translations 
of St. Chrysostom with references (in Latin) to events then 
happening in England. For instance, he speaks of “the 
horrible and most scandalous crimes and sacrileges of the 
King (Henry) who relents not in putting to the sword the 
very best and most virtuously-minded of bishops, priests and 
others.” This cannot have been written very long after the 
execution of Fisher, More and the Carthusians in 1535. Still 
more precise is the reference which occurs in what seems 
the rough draft of a letter from Louvain assigned by our 
editors to March 18, 1537. “* What terrible changes,” he 
writes, “ have taken place in Britain since I left the country! 
I think you must have heard that His Lordship Reginald 
Pole, the Englishman, has been created Cardinal at Rome.” 
As Pole’s elevation to the Cardinalate took place on Decem- 
ber 22, 1536, this letter must clearly have been written by 
Helyar in the early part of the next year. I am therefore 
thoroughly in accord with the Spanish editors when they 
assure us that the copy of the Exercises in Manuscript 
Vatican Regina 2004 cannot well have been made earlier 
than 1534! or later than 1537. 

Here, then, is the justification of the statement made at 
the beginning of this article that Helyar’s text is the oldest 
in date of all existing manuscript or printed copies of the 
Exercises. That which is known as the “autograph” and 
which, though not written by St. Ignatius himself, is in the 
author’s native tongue and was corrected, in Spanish, by the 
Saint’s own hand, is plainly dated 1541. It could not in 
any case have been written very much earlier, because the 
Madrid editors have recently identified the handwriting as 
that of Father Bartholomew Ferrio, a Portuguese of good 
family, who had only entered the Society a year or two be- 
fore.2 So, again, with regard to the “ Vulgate” Latin ver- 
sion, which was not made before the year 1546-7, it is plain 
that all copies of this text must be of later origin still. 
Further, the Madrid editors, when speaking of the “ Versio 
prima,” the oldest Latin translation of the Exercises, justify 

* By an oversight, corrected on p. 1280, the editors of the M.H.S.J. have in 
one or two places indicated 1534 instead of 1535 as the year of St. Ignatius’ 


departure from Paris. 
* See Ex. Sp. Mad., p. 1276. 
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their contention that this rendering had been in existence 
for some years before the date of any one of the three com- 
plete codices still preserved to us by appealing to its close 
agreement with what they call the “axtiguissimo Textu 
Reginensi,” in other words, with John Helyar’s copy now at 
the Vatican. Finally, there is the ““Textus B. Fabri,” which 
is to be found in only one manuscript, that of Cologne. 
That Blessed Peter Faber possessed a Latin copy of the 
Exercises which he had himself transcribed and which quite 
probably was of older date than St. Ignatius’ departure 
from Paris, is a fact attested by good evidence. But the 
Cologne manuscript was never in the possession of Blessed 
Peter Faber, neither was any part of it written by his hand. 
It is at best only a copy of an original which Faber may have 
given to the Carthusians of that city in 1544.* As every- 
thing seems to point to the conclusion that the Exercises re- 
ceived their final touches in 1540—1541, this text of the 
English exile, imperfect though it be, which was almost cer- 
tainly written before that date, seems to me of very ex- 
ceptional interest. All are agreed that the Book of the 
Exercises only developed gradually. Indeed, as we learn 
from the “Autobiography,” St. Ignatius said, in answer to a 
question of Gonzalez, “ that the Exercises had not been com- 
posed all at once (on gli havea jatti tutti in una volia), but 
that when he noticed anything profitable to himself he noted 
it down in any way which seemed likely to be of use to 
others, such as the method of examination of conscience by 
drawing lines and the like.”’ It is, consequently, at least 
a possibility that Helyar’s text is more complete than it 
seems, and that it does give a fairly accurate picture of the 
manner in which the Exercises were presented to St. Fran- 
cis Xavier and those other early companions whom the great 
leader won to God in the days of his student life at the Uni- 
versity of Paris. 

But the first question which confronts us is this: Can we 
suppose that John Helyar had the Exercises given him at 
Paris by Ignatius himself, or are we forced to conclude that 
he derived his knowledge of them from one of the Saint’s 
disciples after the departure of the founder of the little com- 
pany? The dates here are curiously perplexing. Polanco, 
Orlandini and Maffei believed that Ignatius only quitted 


* /6. p. 162. Apparently no copy of the Versio Prima is older than 1541. 
2 1b. pp. 567—568. 


3 The Testament of Ignatius Loyola, p.194. Cf. Ex. Sp. Mad., pp. 29—32. 
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Paris towards the close of the year 1535, but Father Fou- 
queray,' following Astrain and some documentary evidence, 
declares that his departure must have taken place in the 
spring of that year. The Madrid editors seem to concur, 
and there are no data of any moment to suggest a differ- 
ent conclusion. On the other hand, it is very difficult to 
determine when Helyar left England to take up his quar- 
ters in Paris. Dr. James Gairdner, when publishing Vol. 
VII. of the Letters and Papers of Henry V//1., printed a 
letter of Gardiner, Bishop of Winchester, to Cromwell, dated 
July 26th, in which he mentions that he has been informed 
“of the departure out of the realme of the vicar of East 
Meon [i.e., Helyar] in such fashion as I like not.”? This 
letter the editor then assigned to 1534, but in the next 
volume, having meanwhile come across a letter from Hel- 
yar dated from Paris in August, 1535, he inclined to the 
view that Gardiner’s communication to Cromwell also be- 
longed to the latter year.’ Still, the fact which he mentions, 
that Helyar’s name was returned in the Valor Ecclesiasticus 
of the spring of 1535 as Rector of Warblington and Vicar 
of East Meon, proves nothing against the possibility of his 
being absent in Paris. Moreover, John Helyar’s letter of 
August, 1535, seems to imply the possibility of a long 
absence. ‘For my part,” he says, “I am conscious of no 
crime, unless it be one to have gone over sea to study, as 
many Englishmen have done these many years.” 

But there is more evidence than this, although we have 
to wait for two or three years before it comes to the surface 
in subsequent volumes of the same calendar of Letters and 
Papers. Warblington was a parish in Hampshire, in which 
Blessed Margaret Pole, the Countess of Salisbury, and her 
son Sir Geoffrey, the brother of Reginald, were then resid- 
ing. They were all resolute opponents of the divorce, and 
it would seem that King Henry and Cromwell from an early 
date had made up their minds to crush this opposition com- 
ing from a quarter which had some pretensions to represent 
a rival branch of the royal lineage. Hence the Poles were 
beset by spies who narrowly watched all their doings. The 
story, however, is a long one, and the facts which are most 
materia] to our present purpose can best be set down in 
the terms of the examination of one Hugh Holland, who was 


* Histoire de la Compagnie de Jésus en France, i., p. 53, note 2. 
? Letters and Papers, Vol. VI1., p. 639. 
3 7b. Vol. VIII., pp. 37 and 493. 
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arrested and closely questioned in November, 1538. I quote 
from Dr. Gairdner’s abstract in the Calendar: 


Hugh Holland, late of the parish of Warblington, Hants, says 
that in the beginning of summer was three or four years, he, Sir 
Geoffrey Pole, and the Vicar of East Meon [i.e., Helyar] with 
their servants, went together into the Isle of Wight, and when 
at sea the Vicar said to him: “ This is a good weather to go to the 
seas. I would gladly go to Amyas (Amiens). How sayest thou, 
Hugh? Dost thou know the way?” He said, “ Yes,’”’ and the 
Vicar said “ Will you go with me? ”’ Said he would if his master, 
Sir Geoffrey Pole, would give him leave. “I warrant you he 
will,” said the Vicar; and after returning, Sir Geoffrey Pole 
at his own house asked this examinate whether he would go with 
the Vicar of East Meon over sea or not. Replied that he would 
go if he bade him. “ Yes,” said Sir Geoffrey, “I will desire 
you and command you too; for he will go to Amyas and I think 
to Paris, to study there, and will tarry at Paris and not return 
with you. But that is no matter to you. Whether he tarry there, 
or come again, he shall honestly recompense you.” On this, 
at the end of the sunimer examinate hired a French ship, and 
at Portsmouth shipped the said Vicar with his servant, Henry 
Pyning, two horses and 361. in money, besides goods of his 
own and landed at Newhaven. Then went in company with the 
Vicar to Paris, and there left him in company of two English 
scholars, named Reynolds and Bucklar. Being asked what com- 
munication he had with the Vicar by the way, says the Vicar told 
him he was glad he was over sea, for if he had tarried in England 
he feared he should have been put to death, for he considered the 
ordinances of England were against God’s law. He said he 
had departed secretly, partly because my lady of Salisbury 
would not give him leave, partly because his mother, if she 
had known it would have been much grieved. Being asked 
whether the said Vicar at that going over wrote letters or sent 
messages to anyone in England, replies that he sent from New- 
haven letters by a Frenchman to Mr. G. Pole, but examinate 
does not know the contents. After deponent’s return he told 
the said Sir Geoffrey, how he had brought the Vicar to Paris; 
for which Sir Geoffrey thanked him and promised he should not 
lack while he lived. Also after the fruits of the Vicar’s bene- 
fices were sequestrated, Sir Geoffrey sent for him and promised 
him 40s. to carry letters to him to Paris, which he did, and 
brought others home from the said Vicar to Sir William Paulet, 
then comptroller, Dr. Stuarde, Chancellor to the Bishop of 
Winchester, and to Sir Geoffrey Pole, and a little writing to the 
Vicar’s brother-in-law, John Fowell of Warblington, to whom 
he delivered also all the other letters to be conveyed to those 
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men they were sent to. After this, about Easter was two years, 
this examinate having business of his own at Antwerp, the said 
John Fowell went with him, and they both went together to 
Louvain where the said Vicar then was; but he carried no letters 
or message to or from him, and whether Fowell carried any he 
knows not. Fowell has since been twice over sea with (/.e., to 
visit) the said Vicar, sent on one occasion about this time twelve 
months by Mr. Pole, but for what cause he knows not, except 
he said he was sent to learn whether the Vicar had any letters to 
send to England. The Vicar was at that time gone from Lou- 
vain—to Cardinal Pole, as examinate thinks. 


There is a great deal more material regarding. John 
Helyar in this same volume which all tends to show that 
he was in communication with Sir Geoffrey Pole and others 
in England, but the document just quoted is that which more 
especially has bearing upon the date of his leaving the coun- 
try. Two passages which I have italicized are important. 
If Holland, examined Nov. 1538, was correct in saying that 
the matter was first broached in the early summer three or 
four years before and that he conveyed Helyar to France at 
the end of the summer, it would perhaps seem more likely 
that the year indicated was 1534. One could hardly call 
July the end of the summer, yet Gardiner, seemingly on July 
26, 1535, wrote off to Cromwell about the Vicar of East 
Meon’s absence from England. On the other hand, it must 
be admitted that the official indictment of Hugh Holland in 
December, 1538, charges against him that: 

He (knowing Sir Geoffrey Pole and John Helyard to be false 
traitors and the said Helyard desiring to pass to the said Regi- 
nald Pole beyond sea) did 1 May 28 Hen. VIII at Lurdyngton, 
at the request of the said Geoffrey, secretly convey the said 
Helyarde ; and, for that, received 30 Aug. 28 Hen. VIII certain 
moneys from the said Helyard.? 


But “1 May 28 Hen. VIII.” was May 1, 1536, and we 
know from Helyar’s own letter that he had been on the Con- 
tinent long before this. The date set down in the indict- 
ment is therefore clearly wrong, and we are still left in doubt 
whether Helyar’s passage to France took place in 1534 or 
1535. If the former, he might well have met St. Ignatius 
in Paris and have obtained his knowledge of the Exercises 
from the author himself. If the latter, we are forced to 
suppose that they were imparted to him by Blessed Peter 


* Letters and Papers, Henry Vi11., Vol. XII1., Part II., pp. 308—309. 
? 1b. pp. 422—423. 
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Faber or some other of the early companions. I must own 
that to me the fact that in his copy he makes no reference 
to St. Ignatius and does not use the word “ Exercises,”’ seems 
rather to favour the idea that he obtained them from the 
fountain-head. The title he prefixes is simply Precepia 
utilia eis gui spiritualium Meditationum studium ingressuri 
sint (Directions useful to those who are about to enter upon 
the practice of spiritual meditations). St. Ignatius is not 
likely to have proclaimed to every chance exercitant, after 
the fashion of Mrs. Eddy in our own day, that his system of 
ascetical training was invented by himself and copyright. 

As stated above, our friend John Helyar, Vicar of East 
Meon, seems to have died in 1541. A letter from one of 
Henry’s agents with the Emperor Charles V., at Brussels 
speaks in Oct. 1540, of “ John Hilyares, late Vicar of East 
Meon, now penitentiary in Rome.”! More than a year later, 
however, in a letter from Cardinal Pole to Contarini we hear 
of “ the office of Penitentiary void by the death of M. John,” 
and of the Cardinal’s wish to have filled it by the appoint- 
ment of another Englishman, “one well learned in both 
laws, who is now at the hospital, but he declined.”"? Dr. 
Gairdner very reasonably infers that the Penitentiary lately 
deceased must have been John Helyar, and certainly after 
this date there is no mention of John Helyar in the Letters 
and Papers, nor apparently anywhere else. It was, there- 
fore, rather a surprise when, on glancing at the series of 
Venetian Calendars, I came across another letter of Cardinal 
Pole’s, dated nearly eight years later, which states that “the 
Rev. Dr. Hilliard (Eliardo), the Pope’s Penitentiary, the 
bearer of the present letter, will explain to your Lordship 
the cause of his coming,”* while a further communication 
from the same eminent prelate refers to this Penitentiary’s 
recent visit to England and “the report which he has made 
of the whole island.” The coincidence is certainly an extra- 
ordinary one and illustrates the extreme caution which the 
historian must exercise in identifying personages upon in- 
sufficient data. There can be no doubt, in fact, as fuller 
examination shows, that this Dr. Eliardo was an entirely 
different individual from our John Helyar. Yet they were 
both of them Englishmen and contemporaries, and exiles 


* Letters and Papers, Henry VII1., Vol. XVI., p. 63. 

2 Jb. p. 686. From Vol. XV., p. 337, we learn that in 1540 Helyar was also 
“Master "’ of the English Hospice in Rome under Goldwell] as “ Custos.” 

3 Calendar of Venetian Papers, Vol. V., pp. 233 and 238. 
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residing in Italy. They were both intimately connected with 
Cardinal Pole and both discharged the office of Peniten- 
tiary. Moreover, though their surnames were so nearly akin, 
in neither case a name of very common occurrence, they do 
not seem to have been related, for one came from the north 
of England, the other from the south. John Helyar, as we 
have seen, was a Hampshire man; Dr. (Richard) Hilyard 
had been chaplain to Tunstall, Bishop of Durham, and be- 
fore he came to Rome had taken refuge in Scotland.' 

I have left myself little space to speak of the distinctive 
features of Helyar’s copy of the Exercises. There are, as 
was noted above, several omissions, especially in the case 
of the supplementary documents which are not, like the 
meditations,the examinations of conscience, and the methods 
of prayer, directly exercises of piety. On the other hand, 
there are also sundry insertions, or at any rate amplifi- 
cations which are not to be found in any other of our existing 
texts. The Madrid editors seem inclined to regard all these 
as the interpolations of John Helyar himself, or possibly of 
the Father who directed him in making the Exercises, but 
though one must speak with the deepest respect of the 
immense pains which the editors have bestowed upon their 
study of the subject; I do not feel so entirely convinced as 
they appear to be that these details could never have been 
conceived by the mind of St. Ignatius himself. Perhaps the 
most curious singularity which occurs in the Vatican manu- 
script is found in the composition of place set down for the 
contemplation of the Incarnation. 


The second prelude is the composition of place. It will be 
here to contemplate the vast surface of the world (maguam 
mundi planitiem) and windows fashioned in the sky (/enestras 
adornatas in caio) that I may more conveniently be able to 
look on; and let me also construct mentally the house of the 
Virgin Mary, as an architect is wont to do. I said above: “to 
see the vast surface of the world,” with this purpose, that I may 
with greater facility be able to consider and imagine so many 
and such different races upon the surface of the world (sufer 
planitiem mundi); not that the earth is really flat (plana), but 
round, as the doctors show. I said also that “ windows had been 
fashioned in the sky”; not that there really are windows or that 
the three Divine Persons need windows that remaining in them 
(ut in illis manendo) they may better be able to see what hap- 


* He became commissary to Bishop Peto as Custos of the English Hospice 
at Rome in 1544. See Gasquet, History of the English College, p. 55. 
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pens in this lower world, but I said this that we may more con- 
veniently contemplate and imagine the scene; considering things 
in this form or some other, in order that they may make a 
deeper impression on us. We will contemplate (therefore) these 
three Divine Persons in any such semblance as may best wean 
us from the love of earth.! 


Bizarre as this may seem—though, after all, medizval and 
renaissance art is not lacking in parallels—it does not seem 
to me to depart notably from the Ignatian method, especially 
when we remember that it stands at the head of the first 
contemplation of the second week and that the Saint is wont, 
on entering upon any new stage, to illustrate his ideas in 
some detail. Similarly I am inclined to believe that the 
introductory words prefixed by Helyar to the meditation of 
the Two Standards may well have belonged to the author’s 
original conception: 

An Exercise of Two Standards, the one of Christ the supreme 
Leader and our Lord, who promises nothing pleasant or joyful 
here below, but perpetual warfare, all things rough, hard and 
bitter (if only the internal peace of the soul be excepted), but 
in the future all things most delightful, joy, peace and eternal 
bliss, such as neither ear hath heard, etc. ; the other of Satan, the 
deadly enemy of our human nature, who promises pleasant and 
joyous things here below, but conducts men incontinently into an 
eternal banishment. “ The wages of sin is death.” 


A careful study of the Two Standards seems to warrant 
the conclusion that the fundamental idea is a dissuasive to 
precipitancy in taking upon oneself the obligations of re- 
ligious life, in accordance with our Lord’s admonitory para- 
bles of the man building a tower, and the king about to go 
to war against another king, as recounted by St. Luke (xiv. 
26—35). It is certain from the first outline of the Institute 
which was drafted by St. Ignatius for Pope Paul III. and 
is recited in the Bull Regimini militantis Ecclesia, that the 
warning suggested in these parables was very prominently 
present to the mind of the great founder of the Jesuit Order. 

Be this as it may, we have every reason to be grateful 
to Father Tacchi Venturi for his most important discovery 
of the Vatican Manuscript and to the Madrid Editors for the 
pains lavished upon the careful presentment of the text. 

Since the above was written I have perceived that John 
Helyar must almost certainly be the author of a letter printed 


t Ex. Sp. Mad., p. 633. 
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in the second volume of the Zfistole Reginaldi Poli and 
there ascribed to “a good young! Englishman who was then 
(July, 1537) engaged in study at Louvain.”? This letter 
deserves mention because its genuine piety makes a strong 
impression on the reader and evidently won the cordial ap- 
proval, not only of Pole himself, but also of Cardinal Con- 
tarini, that true pioneer of ecclesiastical reform, to whom 
Pole sent it. From the depositions which Henry’s agents 
extorted by terror from suspected persons in England, de- 
positions controlled and coloured by the manner of question- 
ing, one might easily draw the conclusion that Helyar and the 
Poles were no better than political conspirators plotting 
against the established Government of the country. The 
letter to which I refer strikes a very different note. We 
see that the writer had primarily at heart the service of God 
and the purity of the Faith. He argues that the best hope 
of putting an end to the troubles in Britain was to be found 
in fervent prayer, and suggests that the Pope should order 
a three days fast throughout Christendom from the Thursday 
to the Saturday of some appointed week, and that this should 
be followed on the Sunday by a general communion with 
supplications for the restoration of the Kingdom of England 
to peace and unity. The points which establish the writer’s 
identity with Helyar are 1) his acquaintance with Pole, 
2) the elegance of his Latinity embellished with a tag of 
Greek at the end, 3) the strong condemnation of the oppor- 
tunism of such men as Tunstall, Bishop of Durham. Fur- 
ther, there can be no question that Helyar was residing at 
Louvain at the time. Contarini, replying to Pole, speaks 
of “that most dutiful (fientissim@) letter written to thee 
by the young man thy countryman who is studying at Lou- 
vain and who on account of his piety and learning seems to 
me worthy of all praise.”* He further declares that, having 
shown it to the Protonotary Ambrose, the latter assured him 
that “this epistle of the Englishman written in Latin and 
Greek would be very much to the taste of His Holiness the 
Pope.” 

HERBERT THURSTON. 


* Pole does not cal! him “ young” (javenis), but Contarini, who probably 
did not know Helyar personally, assumes this. Helyar was then about 34 or 35. 
* Poli Epistoia, 11., pp. 77—79. 
3 Poli Epistole, I1., p. 82, and cf. pp. 74—75 and Preface, pp. xcviii.—ci. 
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on the rocks of Korinthos and look out to sea for hours 

at atime. Agamemnon could not tell what he was 
thinking of, nor did. he any more know his brother. Agamem- 
non himself could not bear to think of the disgrace that 
had befallen the house, nor that he had been made to look 
a fool in the eyes of the folk, for so he felt the thing. He 
went from one to another and spoke of vengeance. He swore 
that he would go to Ilios and bring the woman back. Klu- 
taimnestra would have been content that Helené should stop 
there; she asked but for a life that was a life, and foresaw 
without any delight a war across the sea. Nor was the Coun- 
cil anxious for it, till the old men remembered that could 
Ilios but be conquered, the mouth into the straits and also 
the coast southward would be safe altogether for their com- 
merce, and then they said to Agamemnon that the king of 
men could not be thus dishonoured with impunity, and that 
his name would be for ever a thing of naught if he sat at 
home and suffered thus a youngling from abroad to do as 
he pleased with him. 

So Agamemnon took Menelaos with him round all the 
kings, and those that were bound to him by promises and 
many others resolved to go to Ilios and fetch the woman, 
but even more, to seize for themselves the straits and keep 
them in their power. And they prepared ships. 

But the night before the sailing, Agamemnon made a 
great feast for the captains of the ships and of the men, 
and they drank much wine and congratulated one another, 
and all said that they would be but a brief time away, for 
they had without doubt quite ten times the number of the 
Trojan forces. But when they said this, a black mist came 
down like a cap and hid the face of everyone of them; and 
the light of the lamps was like the colour of dead men; and 
sheets of corrupt blood slid down the plaster of the walls, 
and when Agamemnon rose to make his speech and took 
his spear in his hand, it cried with a voice of a dying man, 
and the sobbing of children was heard among the rafters. 
But of none of these things were the warriors aware, and 


\ FTER Helené had gone away, Menelaos used to stand 
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they were sodden with wine, and throughout the streets of 
Korinthos men lay drunk. 

So after a time many ships gathered at the harbour of 
Aulis, in the north, and men went there too by land from 
many parts, and so pleased was Klutaimnestra that her hus- 
band would at least be absent for some time, that she re- 
solved to accompany him to Aulis, taking her daughter with 
her, thence to bid him a fair sailing, and for ever and for 
ever did she thereafter loathe that resolution. For though 
the seer, Kalkhas, prophesied that after a long time Ilios 
would most certainly be taken, yet contrary winds that kept 
them idle and even beat them back when they had started 
seemed to shut them for ever out of Troié. Then to the 
seer was given knowledge that an excellent sacrifice alone 
could restore the good will of heaven’s gods, a maiden to the 
maiden goddess Artemis, the dearest of maidens, Iphianassa, 
Agamemnon’s daughter. The king was not eager to do this, 
and held back; but he recalled that he had lately shot a doe, 
that might well have been sacred and have belonged to the 
Queen of such wild things; and that long ago he had pro- 
mised to Artemis that he would offer her the fairest thing 
born in that year, and what he had given he could not recol- 
lect, but now he did recall that that was the year of Iphia- 
nassa’s birth. And then on a sudden Menelaos awoke from 
his strange sleep, and with loud and obstinate anger de- 
manded that the girl should be killed. It seemed to him 
an outrage that the life of this mere girl should stand be- 
tween him and Helené. And this new thing in Menelaos 
terrified Agamemnon more than any portent had; and he 
thanked the gods that Klutaimnestra said nothing to him 
at all. 

So Agamemnon stood while the priests cut through the 
throat of the gagged and fainting girl, and he trod the 
blood out of her body, and the fleet sailed with all good 
luck and bright winds. 

Yet with much difficulty they reached the mouth of the 
straits, and many never came there but were shipwrecked. 
The rest entered a little way into the straits, and then at 
their right hand, on the south side, was the bay, and into it 
Skamandros poured and there they disembarked. The val- 
ley ran southward, and on the right were the hills that 
separated it from the western sea, and on the left, the hills 
on which Paris had sat when he made his evil choice. Then 
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after the little valley down which came the Simoeis to empty 
into Skamandros, the citadel of Ilios rose upon the left. 
When they saw that place, and how the city rose like rock 
out of the rock, their heart was heavy and they asked how 
they might take it. They made rows of huts, just further into 
the land than the place where they had drawn their ships 
up and fastened them with supports on either side, and ropes 
weighted with stones. Odusseus, man of glib speech that 
dazzled wits, and also wonderfully broad of shoulder and 
strong most terribly, went with Menelaos to the gates of Ilios 
and demanded back Helené, but none would listen even to 
him. For the beauty of Helené was such that it shone like 
a star in the minds of every one of the men of Ilios, and 
“What wonder,” they kept saying, “ that a man should dare 
anything for such a woman.” But Helené was already hat- 
ing Paris. Then Odusseus declared war on Ilios. 

But of what avail was it to declare war? Though the men 
of Ilios were few, none could take that town; and the most 
that the Achaeans could do was to ravage the country round, 
and to try to prevent supplies entering Ilios. On their side, 
the Troians did not dare to come forth and fight, such was 
their fear of the great captain, Akhilleus, who was far more 
terrible in the eyes of all than Agamemnon even, though 
he was elected commander-in-chief of the Achaeans. And 
ships came and went, and men returned and ever new sol- 
diers came, and the years went by, and at times there was 
no fighting at all. And the ships were rotting on the beach, 
and a rot attacked the very limbs of those who were en- 
camped there, till in the tenth year the whole army of the in- 
vaders was an army of sick men. 

Then the seer Kalkhas told Agamemnon that this was the 
punishment sent by the arrows of Apollo, because Agamem- 
non had taken the daughter of one of Apollo’s priests. 
Agamemnon gave up the girl, for all demanded it, but he 
felt sure that this was a plot made by Akhilleus who knew 
himself the strongest, and yet had not the prerogatives and 
the royal share of plunder as Agamemnon had. So Agamem- 
non took from Akhilleus a maiden whom he had taken to 
be his slave and whom he loved, and Akhilleus in black rage 
withdrew into his hut and would not come forth, and prayed 
that disaster might befall the Achaeans, until Agamemnon 
gave him satisfaction. And forthwith the scales of Zeus 
sank with the heavy weight of the fate of the Achaeans, and 
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the Troians came freely out to fight with them. Yet the 
battles swayed to and fro, and man after man that was 
famous among the Achaeans and dear to many fell, with 
his armour clattering about him, and grunted out his life, 
and squirmed foolishly in the dust like a broken worm, and 
his white flesh was trodden. And the Achaeans built ever 
new trenches with their parapets, but that was of no use, for 
by a single stone thrown by Hektor the woodwork was broken 
in, and the trench was filled with dead and could be crossed 
by means of the many corpses. For Hektor himself had come 
forth to fight with the Achaeans, and had bidden farewell 
to his wife, Andromakhé, and his little son, Astuanax. And 
they had stood, bidding farewell to one another, and she had 
forced back her tears, for she was very brave, but she could 
not but let them fall, though through her tears she smiled 
when her little baby in her arms had been frightened of the 
great crest on Hektor’s helmet, and Hektor had had to take it 
off and put it on the ground when he kissed the child good- 
bye. And Andromakhé felt sure that Hektor never would 
come back. And when he had gone, she wept tears that 
burned in her heart, and she ever asked herself, Why 
Hektor? For never a sin had Hektor sinned, against her, or 
against any god, but always most strong and gentle and true 
had Hektor been, and in all the world there was none like 
Hektor, and for herself she cared nothing at all, nor what 
should befall her, though she knew that no death would be 
so cruel; but always for Hektor and her little baby she wept 
tears that were like sheer death within her heart, and when 
she could not weep, that was yet more bitter. Yet not even 
to Helené was she harsh, but was kind and gentle to her; 
only to Paris could she not bring herself to speak, but when 
she saw him, she said with anguish to her heart, Why Hektor? 

And as for Helené, she would come forth from her room 
like a goddess, white and golden, and when men saw her, 
they could not keep their anger for what she had brought 
on them, but said—What wonder? And she sat among the 
old men on the battlements, and she looked down into the 
plain below and she could see many that she knew, and to 
the old men she would say: Yes, that is Menelaos; and to 
her own heart: How long, how long ago! Oh, was that really 
I? And some times, her lips were bitter, and she told her- 
self that whatever she had done, the war would have been 
bound to come soon or late; and again, she would despair 
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and say that a fate was on her; and then, she would see as 
it were through the rending of a veil the hour of her evil 
choice, and she would run from the vision in her mind, and 
say to herself: Ah, that was not I, a madness was upon me. 
Ah me, for certain I was mad. Would I had never lived. 
And they comforted her. 

And at last the Troians, breaking through, were setting 
fire to the ships of the Achaioi; and then Akhilleus, seeing 
the thing was desperate, yet would not go himself, but sent 
his friend, the kindly knight, Patroklos, his friend that was 
dearer to him than all things else save his own self; and 
giving him his own armour, he bade him fight the Troians. 
And they, thinking because of the armour that it was Akhil- 
leus himself come forth, fled with a great cry. But at last 
Patroklos and Hektor were face to face with one another, 
and Hektor slew Patroklos, one noble man another. 

And in the air the goddess screamed with laughter, and 
her thin hands flickered with claws, and her lips dribbled 
with her meal of blood. 

Then in his rage for his friend, Akhilleus himself came 
forth, striding among the corpses that choked even the flow- 
ing of Skamandros, and his channel was choked and the 
waters rose up in angry heaps and could not flow, so dense 
the corpses lay among his boulders. And he met Hektor, 
and they fought, and Akhilleus struck Hektor, wounded, to 
the earth. And in his black, beastly hate he cut the nose 
and the ears off the yet living Hektor, and tied him by the 
hands to the tail of his chariot and drove furiously round ane 
round the town. 

And Andromakhé, from the battlements, watched what 
he did, and saw all, and yet could not believe it; and when 
the chariot came by, she said: It is not Hektor; it cannot be 
my Hektor. And when the chariot came back again, having 
gone furiously all round Ilios, she had sunk on to her knees 
by the parapet, and when the poor corpse tossed by, kicking 
its legs foolishly as the furious chariot came galloping, she 
said: O God, let it not be Hektor. And when the third time it 
came round, and there was no more a man there, but a red 
shining pulp, then she believed, and lay face on the stone 
and said nothing. 

And when an arrow from the miserable Paris had by a 
chance slain Akhilleus, who cared not as he died, for Patrok- 
los had fallen, and he had ever known that the dusk or dawn, 
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the noon or night, would come when he too, even he, the 
glorious Akhilleus, should be slain, then, by evil treachery, 
the town of Ilios was thrown open to the Achaeans, and they 
took it, and they tore from the arms of Andromakhé her 
little baby, and threw him from the battlements and all his 
bones were broken. And his mother went, and was made the 
servant of the son of the dead Akhilleus, and her next son, 
in place of Hektor’s baby, was his. And Hekuba, the aged 
} wife of Priamos, had her white hair defiled at the very altar 
where they killed her, and Priamos was killed, and Paris. 

And the drunken Achaeans set alight to Ilios, and the city 
burned, and the town that they had watched so long, a town 
of silver battlements in the moonlight, a town rosy in the 
sunset, and like amethyst and like amber in the dawn, became 
a blackened ruin. 

And the ships of the Achaeans sailed away, and the seas 
were silent, for who should come trading now? And Ska- 
mandros flowed over the trenches of the Achaeans and 
washed them away, and their parapets crumbled beneath the 
rains and the sun, and the tall grasses grew through the 
white bones of men and hid them. And birds sang loud in 
the tamarisks and poplars, and the track across the plain was 
hidden. In caves and huts of willow, sick men wept in their 
pain, and the wounded, who could not die, tossed in fever 
upon their heaps of leaves, and at last, stole once more forth, 
but cripples, and the few of that land that were not dead 
climbed once more up to Ilios and sheltered in the corners 
of the ruined castle, and the years revolved and the thing 
became a story and the race of men renewed itself even in 
that sad land. 

And among those that had come to fight were Medon 
and his brothers. Of these, four were killed, and two re- 
turned to Attika. But Medon, wounded in all his limbs, had 
crawled into a cave where an old woman of the land found 
him; and though she might have killed him as an enemy, 
yet she restored him to his life—a crippled life that he was 
fain to end in Troié, for he had ceased to care for any of 
life’s gifts and had no wish to go home again to Attiké. 

And when he found some that worshipped the same an- 
cestral god, Zeus Medon, that was his, he made his home in 
Troié, and had some happiness. Even, he married, and had 
a son, Alkimedon, and to him as he grew up he told stories 
of old Ilios, and of Agamemnon, king of men, of yellow- 
haired Menelaos, and of glorious Akhilleus. (But long since 
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Agamemnon had been slain at Amuklai by the hand of Klu- 
taimnestra. She, while he was away, had yielded to her in- 
sane love for Aigisthos which was now all but the same as 
hate for her husband who had slain the child that was all 
her life for her; and she hoped for his return only that she 
might have revenge on him. And on the very day of his com- 
ing, while he was bathing after his return, she had bidden 
Aigisthos kill him; but the man was a coward and the sword 
turned in his hand and he struck awry, and the queen her- 
self took up an axe and killed Agamemnon as he struggled, 
entangled in the bath-robe. But in her turn she died, killed 
by her son, Orestés, and him the Furies drove maddened 
through the world.) And the day came, when Alkimedon 
was twenty, when he was sent by his father across the seas, 
for he hoped that he might do trade there, since the ships 
were once more going timidly through the waters. And he 
bade him if he went through Sparté, visit Menelaos and see 
Helené, for the old man saw her as he had seen her in the 
war-time, a radiant Helené, white and gold upon the battle- 
ments. And the young man, wild with the vision of such 
loveliness, swore that whether or no his trade took him to 
Sparté, thither would he go, and visit the castle where once 
more, with Menelaos, Helené had her home. 

Alkimedon came upon the little town of Sparté when it 
was already dark and the sky had come down threatening. 
There had been frost, and the leaves were falling quickly 
from the trees. The edges of the flowers were everywhere 
blackened, and when he came in between the houses, where 
rose trees reached their branches over the walled gardens, 
a shower of dead petals would often come whirling round 
his head, and he would tread on blackened rose-leaves. 

He followed the only street of Sparté till he came to the 
royal enclosure, and explained his visit to the guards at the 
gates. They led him in, and handed him to yet other guards 
who left him standing in the portico of the castle till they 
had warned Menelaos of his coming. Then they took him 
into the hall itself. 

Alkimedon was astonished how dark it was. The fire was 
entirely hidden by curtains hung round the four columns 
that supported the roof in the middle of the hall. He was 
taken round to the back, away from the great door, and 
the guard lifted a flap of the curtain up, and announced his 
name, Alkimedon. Inside the curtains were couches and 
seated upon one of them, a lady, who, Alkimedon must needs 
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suppose, was Helené. She was doing wool-work, and a ser- 
vant maid, sitting on a stool, unceasingly assisted her. Op- 
posite her Menelaos sat; he had a fleece about his shoulders, 
and wore a wolf-skin cap, for though the curtains kept away 
the draught from the great doors,they did not prevent cold air 
pouring down between the pillars from the aperture in the roof. 

Menelaos had been asleep, but he greeted the stranger 
very kindly, for he was always courteous in intent, though 
rough in his manner; and in his way of life, now, he had 
much contentment. 

“Oh; ah; Alkimedon,” he said. ‘ Alkimedon, son of 
Medon. Yes, yes. And you knew my brother? Of course. I 
am always glad to meet his friends. A true hero. A won- 
derful man. May the gods be kind to all.” 

“That was my father, King Menelaos. I am afraid you 
will hardly remember him.” 

“Oh; ah; your father. Of course. Now I see. Remem- 
ber him? Well, you must forgive me. You understand. So 
many men . .. so many different men . . . Though my 
memory is good,” said Menelaos with satisfaction. 

“For my part, I am only too happy to be allowed thus to 
meet King Menelaos and the lady Helené.” 

“That is right,” said the king. ‘“ That is quite right. But 
we too are glad to see you. We do not see so very many 
people here nowadays. It is pleasant to meet men with whom 
we may recall old days. Did you say that you had fought at 
Ilios? What days! What part did you play, my dear lad, 
in that great war?” 

Helené coughed. 

“ Really,” she said to herself, ‘ the dear man has no dis- 
cretion.” 

Alkimedon felt troubled. He said that though he had not 
been born at the time of the war, yet that he lived near 
Ilios, and that had it been certain that he was to pass 
through Sparté, all would have sent good greetings. And 
this was true, for the old angers had long since faded. 

“The gods have been chary,” thought Helené to herself, 
“of their gifts of prudence to these men. Why should they 
mention Ilios? Ah me, was that really I? How long ago 
it seems. A dream.” 

“We had some very good days out yonder,” said the king. 
“But life is strange. I can scarcely remember what those 
old times were like. Twenty years ago and more. Skaman- 
dros! The Skaian gate! That was some hard fighting. But 
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I am so busy here that I have no time to think. Life jis first 
one thing and then another. When the flecks are not in dis- 
tress, then it is the fruit trees. We are never without troubles, 
though we are very fond of Sparté.” 

“There is nowhere like Sparté,” said Helené. 

“Now that my wife cannot get about so much,” said 
Menelaos, “she does not go round to see the kings of the 
Achaeans as she used to. And no doubt they find us dull. 
They do not come. But she does not lament it. She loves 
the land and has much to do in the castle.” 

“You have no idea, Alkimedon,” said she, ‘“ how much 
there is to do in a house like this.” 

“Yet I marvel,” said the lad, “ that you see few visitors. 
Would not the whole world wish to behold King Menelaos 
and the golden Helené?” But his heart was heavy as he spoke. 

Yet he told himself that surely her fingers, though not 
slender any more, were white and finely pointed, and that her 
hair, could he but see it beneath her heavy shawl, would be 
the golden mist whereof his father had told so much to him. 

“Well,” said Menelaos, “since the war we found that 
our riches had diminished very considerably, and then so 
many men were killed, and there had been much pestilence, 
and altogether we could not make so good a welcome to our 
guests as of old.” 

‘““ I was particularly told by my father,” said his visitor, 
“to offer his good-will greetings to the lady Penelopeia, and 
to ask after her good health. Have you seen her lately? ” 

“We see very little of Penelopeia,” said the king. “ To 
tell you the truth, my wife, though she is her cousin, does 
not much care for Penelopeia. Myself, my dear,” said he 
to her, “I have always said that I thought your disapproba- 
tion was perhaps too harsh. I know nothing for certain to 
her discredit.” 

“TI have never been able quite to forgive her,” said the 
queen, “for her behaviour during the long absence of Odus- 
seus. It was disgraceful to keep the house full of all those 
young men. She could have dismissed them without the de- 
lay of an hour had she chosen. But she was always one to 
delight in having young men about her. I have no doubt that 
if she came here, she would have the house full of all sorts 
of people. It would be impossible to stop her. She would 
have all manner of excuses, and I am not clever enough to 
answer her. I do not think that she is the sort of woman I 
wish to have in my house.” 
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“My wife is very careful,” said Menelaos to Alkimedon. 

Alkimedon thought long thoughts, and in them watched 
the golden Helené seated, as his father had so often told 
him, on the windy walls of Ilios, and below her, had seen 
the yellow hair of her husband turn golden too in the Troian 
sun. But now he wore his cap of wolf-skin. 

Menelaos yawned. “ You will be tired after your long 
journey,” said he. “ Come, and I will show you your room.” 

He drew the fleece closer round his shoulders and went 
out through the curtains. 

Helené dropped the wool that she had been pulling 
through and through her fingers, and took the hands of the 
little servant girl in her own. 

“ How near are distant things,” she said to the child, “ and 
how distant are the near ones. It is hard to believe they all 
of them ever happened. Ilios? What Ilios? What does it 
mean? The gods be good to us!” 

And she drew out her hand from the child’s, and took 
the wool again to dry her eyes with, for she had shed tears. . 
When she put it down again, her hand went out to find her 
amber necklace, but it was not there, for when Menelaos 
had had it mended, she had already gone; and so he sent 
it to Pytho, for it was the dearest thing that was left to him 
of her, and he thought that his offering might bring her 
back; but it did not; and when he had himself rewon her, 
and she asked for the necklace, the priests said that it had 
become the god’s, and too sacred to be restored. 

At the thought of her necklace that she was never to see 
again, Helené’s eyes filled with scalding tears and she rose. 

“O what a fate is mine,” she said to her heart. ‘“ What a 
shadow is life! What a fate is upon me. Would I were 
finished and forgotten.” 

She went weeping to her bed; and Alkimedon lay too on 
his face upon his bed, and at first he wept, and then looked 
long into the darkness that answered nothing to his thoughts, 
and the house grew very cold. C. C. MARTINDALE. 


END OF PART I., VOLUME I. 

The first volume of this story, which it is hoped to complete in course 
of time elsewhere, carries the history of the Medon family down to the 
first century A.D.; the second should do the same for a Hebrew family; 
from the alliance of these two families descendants proceed who live, 
part in the — of the Roman Empire which remain Latin—in fact, 
in Gaul and then France; part, in the northern provinces which become 
Teutonized. From the y= - of representatives of these two groups, 
reunited after the French Revolution in England, is in course of time to 


eppeer a modern man who, while personally average, should Pg display 
in his psychology the results of his manifold inheritance-—C.C.M. 











MISCELLANEA 


I. CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL NOTES 
THE ALLEGED INSINCERITY OF CONVERTS FROM JUDAISM 


ALUMNIES, like primitive folk-tales, have a curious 

habit of surviving every form of contradiction, and of 
cropping up in unexpected places long after they seem to 
have been completely demolished and buried in oblivion. 
For example, the notorious “ Jesuit Oath,” which the late 
Father John Gerard, when he dealt with it in these pages as 
far back as April, 1901, described as already a “ hoary- 
headed impostor,” was, after the war, revived in the United 
States and attributed to the Knights of Columbus. More- 
over, it has again, we learn, turned up within the last few 
months as a subject of debate and a real menace to Catholic 
interests in the New Zealand House of Representatives. In 
view of the irrepressible vitality which seems inherent in 
noxious weeds of this description, it is sometimes worth 
while to place on record the exposures which follow the ap- 
pearance or revival of such fables. You may not be able en- 
tirely to extirpate the thistles from your fields, but it helps to 
keep the ground clear if you stub them up when they first 
show themselves, and thus at any rate prevent them from 
seeding. 

We are indebted to Father John Wynne, S.J., one of the 
editors of the Catholic Encyclopedia, for our knowledge of 
a canard which has apparently been making a successful 
tour through various cities of the United States, and which 
will no doubt in due time be heard of in one or other of the 
anti-Catholic journals on this side of the water. The Pro- 
testant Press Bureau and the Protestant Alliance will prob- 
ably find in it valuable material for one of their splendidly 
mendacious leaflets. Meanwhile we may borrow the sub- 
stance of the story, stripped of some of the moral reflections 
by which the incident was expanded into quite a considerable 
little editorial, from an article headed ‘“ The Inwardness of 
Apostasy” which appeared in the /Jewish Chronicle of 
Newark N.J. on November 24, 1922. There have been, 
the writer begins by admitting, many defections from Juda- 
ism in the course of past centuries— 
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The zeal of the missionaries, the threat of the powerful, the 
bribe of the propagandists and the persecution of the inquisitor 
have persuaded or forced some of the weaker members of our 
people to adopt the religion of the dominant majority. . . . 
Some of the apostates have regarded their defection from 
Judaism as superficial and temporary. They nominally embraced 
the new faith and outwardly conformed, but secretly and sin- 
cerely did they adhere to the ancestral religion . . . 

A most interesting revelation of the head and mind of the 
apostate, worthy of more than passing thought, is afforded by 
the will of Bishop Joseph Horowitz of the Catholic Church, who 
died in California thirty-three years ago. It is reported that 
he stipulated that his will should not be opened until the year 
1922. When the will was recently opened it was discovered that 
the Bishop, whose name indicates his Jewish origin, bequeathed 
his large fortune to his own Jewish family. 

This act speaks volumes in substantiation of the settled Jewish 
opinion on the subject of apostasy. Disloyalty to Judaism is 
prompted not by sincere convictions, nor by intellectual approval, 
but by worldly considerations as they appertain to the business, 
professional, or social, life. . . . What a tragedy his (Bishop 
Horowitz's) inner life must have enacted. Nominally he was ‘a 
leader in a religion that claimed superiority to our own, vir- 
tually he was still the Jew at heart. How he must have been 
torn between consistency in his public professions and loyalty 
to his inner and soulful convictions. . . 

Father Wynne and other Catholic publicists took a good 
deal of pains to investigate this story, not only making ex- 
haustive inquiries in California, but even writing to England 
to find if anything was known of it here. It is quite certain, 
as anyone may ascertain for himself by referring to Gams’ 
well-known Series Episcoporum with its appendix, that no 
Californian Catholic bishop thirty-three years ago bore the 
name Horowitz. But, bishop or no bishop, there was not 
even a hint discoverable of any person of the name to whom 
the story could apply. Finally, communications were opened 
with “the Jewish Correspondence Bureau,” and Father 
Wynne elicited from a responsible official of that organiza- 
tion the following letter: 


132, Nassau Street, New York. 
June 29, 1923. 
Dear Sir, 
With reference to your inquiry of the 22nd, it is regretted we 
have no information other than that which has been published 
from time to time concerning the Bishop Horowitz story. Long 
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accounts have been furnished by this agency to the metropolitan 
press, particularly the “ New York Herald ” and the “ New York 
Tribune.” I regret not to be able to state just when these stories 
were published. As far as I can remember it was in March or 
April. 

We are inclined to regard the whole story as highly fantastic. 
It seems to have originated in a town in Czecho-Slovakia, the 
New York consul of which country has been besieged with in- 
quiries by alleged heirs to the fortune. Similarly the Czecho- 
Slovak representatives in California have any number of in- 
quiries from which an idea may be obtained of the mythical 
nature of this affair. The material we supplied to the papers was 
in essence made up of circumstantial stories told by some of 
the heirs. Yours very truly, 

Gustav Agrinsky (Editor). 


We have no doubt that the Jewish Correspondence 
Bureau, which is a department of the (American) Jewish 
Telegraphic Agency, together with the various editors who 
gave publicity to the fiction, were innocent of any inten- 
tional deception, but the whole development of the incident 
is very instructive, and Father Wynne has certainly earned 
the thanks of the Catholic public for his effective exposure 
of a very ridiculous mare’s-nest. 

m=. TS. 





II. TOPICS OF THE MONTH 
With the abandonment of subsidized “ passive 


Paced 4 resistance’ in the Ruhr, due to the entire col- 
ence lapse of the mark, the tangled question of 


German reparations, which is postponing 
Europe’s recovery from the war, enters on a new phase. With 
admirable clearness and logical force, granting his assumptions, 
M. Poincaré has continued week after week to present the French 
case, yet its wisdom, to those at least who have the establishment 
of a Christian international order at heart, is not apparent. The 
eight months’ occupation of the Ruhr may have created in the 
German Government what was supposed to be lacking—the will 
to pay, as the less of two evils, but it seemingly has destroyed 
for a long time to come, the capacity to pay. And that after all 
is a matter which concerns all Germany's creditors. Whatever 
have been the French gains from the Ruhr during the occupation, 
they can hardly compensate for the losses incurred through her 
own additional military expenditure and the total cessation of 
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reparation instalments affecting all the Allies. But more dis- 
tressing to the Christian conscience is the prolongation of the 
spirit of belligerency and alas! the sowing of the seeds of re- 
venge. It is on this account that we cannot understand the policy, 
of France. It seems to take small account of the future, and to 
imagine that the present paralysis of Germany will last for ever. 
Yet the main object of the war was to establish permanent peace 
by destroying militarism. The Treaty of Versailles itself was to 
be the instrument of peace, and the League of Nations was 
made an essential part of it, precisely in order that any terms of 
the Treaty which were found to produce war rather than peace 
should be thereby modified. 


en The Times* recently called attention to the 

Te a Aine principles professed by the Duke of Welling- 
the War. ton when a twenty years war was concluded by, 

the victory of Waterloo in 1815. Then the 

Prussians and their Continental Allies were all for crushing and 
dismembering Napoleonic France, and even the English Prime 
Minister urged the General to bring home spoils. But Welling- 
ton wrote to Castlereagh that the objects of the Allies were 


to obtain peace for themselves and their people, to have 
the power of reducing their overgrown military establish- 
ments, and the leisure to attend to the internal concerns of 
their several nations, and to improve the situation of their 
people. In my opinion, we ought to continue to keep our 
great object, the genuine peace and tranquillity of the 
world, in our view, and shape our arrangement so as to 
provide for it. 


These objects are the same to-day and they are of far greater 
importance than the collecting of financial indemnities, especi- 
ally if that process is incompatible with their attainment. A 
nation stands to gain more from universal peace than from the 
pursuit of its own particular projects to the disregard of the 
common interests. It may be urged that to condone injustice 
is to invite its repetition. The argument holds good in regard 
to the relations between individuals, though not always. Cir- 
cumstances may often suggest that mercy is the better policy. 
But when the guilt of alleged injustice is diffused over a whole 
nation and even then admitted by but a few, there can be little 
risk in those aggrieved foregoing their strict rights. No German, 
no sensible man of any nation, is ever likely to think that war 
on the modern scale can really profit the victor. And the Reich 
has suffered enough to realize, quite apart from any further 
exactions, that the lot of the vanquished is exceedingly hard. 


* September 13th. 
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The Treaty It is well to remember when there is ques- 
and tion of Germany’s default, that the Peace 
Eon adgl Treaty in some points went beyond the terms 
: on which Germany surrendered and which 
were explicitly based upon President Wilson’s “ Fourteen 
Points” and other principles of settlement advocated by the 
same statesman in speeches and correspondence immediately 
preceding the Armistice.1 These principles cannot be stretched 
to cover the total cost of the war, especially liabilities for sol- 
diers’ pensions. It is not without justice that Germany protests 
and has protested against this imposition, nor is it fair to argue 
that she was in no condition to resist even harder terms. More- 
over, fairness bids us keep in mind how much she has already 
paid in one way or another in general reparation for the guilt of 
the war. Through the Treaty Germany lost her colonies, her 
mercantile marine, one-eighth of her pre-war territory and that 
some of her richest lands, one-tenth of her population, twenty- 
five per cent of her coal, seventy-four per cent of her iron, and 
sixty-eight per cent of her zinc. She has been under military 
occupation for over four years at a cost (to the end of 1922) of 
4,500 million gold marks. Whatever advantage has accrued 
to her from inflation, the process has plunged millions of her 
people into the direst want, which is resulting in a stunted under- 
fed generation. Yet before the Ruhr invasion she had managed 
to pay to the Allies, in one way or another, upwards of 500 mil- 
lion pounds. Add to this the chaos created by the occupation of 
the Ruhr, and the expense of maintaining as a protest a million 
men in idleness, whilst providing for the 160,000 expelled by 
the French, and one cannot doubt that in material resources 
Germany has already paid dearly for the war. 


The determination to cease passive resistance 


man sad has caused the expected disturbance in Ger- 
be paid? many, and the country is once more in immi- 


nent danger of revolution, the ‘mmediate 
effect of which will be to make the prospect of getting repara- 
tions still more shadowy and remote. This comes from treating 
a populous nation as if it were a homogeneous entity, forgetting 
that any weakening of established order sets loose forces of 
disruption difficult to control. Even were the whole nation sub- 
missive though sullen, it could only pay out of its surplus pro- 
fits. Once more we should recall in the interests of peace and 
sound thinking that of the three ways in which property can 
pass from one country—gold or its equivalent in real money, 


* See the official copy of the Peace Treaty containing (pp. 238 sqq.) the Reply 
of the Allied and Associated Powers to the Observations of the German Dele- 
gation on the Conditions of Peace, June 16, 1919. 
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goods, raw or manufactured, and services—the first is ruled 
out because Germany has so little, and the third, for some in- 
explicable, or at any rate unexplained, reason, has been con- 
sistently opposed by France herself. In the summer of 1919 the 
German Government offered to share in the reconstruction of the 
devastated regions—the most direct, natural and speedy way of 
undoing the harm they wrought—but the proposal was unheeded. 
Again by the Wiesbaden Agreement in May, 1921, Germany 
arranged to undertake reconstruction on a very large scale, but 
the Reparations Commission took no action. Other proposals of 
the same kind were framed in June, 1922, but came to nothing 
through the opposition of France. More recently, there were 
the Stinnes-Lubersac agreement and other efforts, all consis- 
tently ignored or turned down for her own reasons by France. 
What these reasons may be, is suggested by the well-known 
Catholic journalist, Sir Philip Gibbs, who has lately been trying 
to get behind the Press to the mind of the French people, and 
has been told that German labour and material have been kept 
out of the ravaged territories in the interests of French contrac- 
tors who find reconstruction very lucrative. One has met with 
the suggestion long ago, and, knowing the ways of financiers 
everywhere, one does not find it incredible. But unless authori- 
tatively and convincingly refuted its effect is largely to discount 
M. Poincaré’s eloquent complaints of German bad faith. 

Gold and services thus debarred Germany must pay in move- 
able goods, such as she can spare when her own needs of sub- 
sistence are satisfied. Therefore she must have her credit 
restored, but, since in the close inter-relations of the modern 
commercial world, no country can absorb more than a limited 
quantity of foreign goods without injury to her own manufac- 
turers, reparations from a prosperous Germany will still be a 
difficult matter. 


’ The unreal nature of newspaper politics was 

The ee strikingly demonstrated by the fuss made by 
the Premiers, the sensational Press over the meeting of the 
French and British premiers on Wednesday, 

September 19th. That wonderful two hours’ chat had apparently 
done what the negotiations of months had failed to do—secured 
agreement between hitherto radically divergent policies. If what 
the French and English “stunt” press said and implied were 
at all true, then the two countries must have been contending 
about shadows all this weary while. If a moment’s chat could 
reconcile deep-seated political differences, then one or other 
of the statesmen must have been a mere poseur, and both were 
grievously at fault for not meeting sooner and oftener. The 
truth is that matters are where they were. It would be sad if 
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the mutual relations between the two peoples depended on acci- 
dents so trivial as the likings or dislikings of their representa- 
tives. But the papers must have their headlines, and the Zxéente, 
which never died except in their columns, is reborn more 
vigorous than ever in the space between two editions. The blatant 
folly of it all may help somewhat to discredit these papers in 
the eyes of their million readers—which would be all to the 
good—but we fear that any moment something equally trivial 
may start them all screaming again—as likely as not, against 
each other—and hindering the true understanding which makes 
for peace. 


However admirably he may have served his 


Italy own country, and few can doubt that he has 
_. done so, Signor Mussolini in his foreign policy 


has not shown himself a good European. He 
has never concealed his disbelief in a change of international 
relations after the war and so he has done nothing to bring it 
about. He handled the situation created by the brutal assassina- 
tion of Italian officials on Greek territory with an unnecessary 
violence which seriously endangered European peace, and in- 
deed would almost certainly have provoked war had his insult- 
ing ultimatum been addressed to a State less feeble and 
disorganized than Greece. He judged, convicted and sentenced 
that Power almost before it had learnt of what had occurred, 
and, without giving time for investigation, bombarded and 
seized one of its possessions. He did almost everything, in fact, 
which the League of Nations, of which both Italy and Greece 
are members, exists to prevent. Imagine the situation reversed 
and Greece addressing an ultimatum with a day’s time-limit 
to Italy: would Signor Mussolini quietly submit on the grounds 
that a State is fully responsible for any outrage on foreigners 
within its territory? Would the Fascist leader have sent a similar 
demand to France or England on similar provocation? ‘The 
questions answer themselves and indicate that Signor Musso- 
lini’s action was not dictated merely by zeal for justice. Justice 
could have been had through the League of Nations’ Inter- 
national court, but of course an appeal to law is not so dramatic 
as self-vindication, especially when might is on one’s side. Yet 
the whole difference between the new Christian order of law 
which it is hoped to establish and the old barbaric order of 
force is that both the weak and the strong have equal rights 
before the law. The plea of honour did not arise between the 
Governments. The honour of Italy could only be touched by, 
failure to vindicate a deliberate injury or slight: there is no 
proof of deliberation in this case: the result of the enquiry may 
even be to clear Greek subjects of any share of the crime. In 
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that event Italy will be shamed before the world through the 
imprudent haste of her leader. 


Greece has been made to pay a heavy penalty 
The Failure for her failure to police a wild portion of her 
of the League. territory. The punishment could hardly have 
been more severe if she had actually plotted 
and executed the crime. War has been averted by her sub- 
mission, but unless some steps are taken to assert the competence 
of the League to act in such cases, its future influence and 
usefulness will suffer grievous harm. Italy, a member of the 
League, has bluntly told it to mind its own business, on the first 
occasion when its services were invoked in an international dis- 
pute. No wonder that the smaller Powers, who see in the League 
some security against aggression are dismayed at an action which 
shows that one at least of the Great Powers is determined to 
revert to pre-war procedure when it likes and to take no account 
of its obligations under the League Covenant. Once again we 
have an instance of narrow national interests conflicting with 
the wider and higher interests of international harmony—the 
same spirit which in the individual pursues self-advantage to 
the detriment of the common good. We trust that the present 
sessions of the Council and the Assembly of the League will 
not dissolve before they have reasserted its competence to take 
cognizance of all disputes between its members, and work for 
a peaceful settlement. A Committee of jurists has as a matter of 
fact drafted several questions, which will help to define the 
powers of the League and which are still under discussion. 


The whole occurrence emphasizes once more 

Catholics and the fact that the League will grow strong and 
the League. flourish, only if the various democracies insist 
on its being made effective. It is the demo- 

cracies of the world, rather than the League, that are on their 
trial. The Press is little help. All the Italian papers supported 
their Premier: probably they had to, for the Press in Italy is 
not free. But even here the militarists and the jingoes have 
possession of certain papers and use them to decry and belittle 
the League, not merely the existing body which is admittedly 
undeveloped and inadequate, but the very idea of such an in- 
stitution. All the more necessary is it that the rank and file of 
citizens, who generally have nothing to gain but everything to 
lose by war, should take means to make their will prevail in 
the world’s councils. This they can do only by combination, 
by joining, for instance, in overwhelming numbers the League 
of Nations Union whereby to bring pressure on, and give en- 
lightenment to, the Government. In this connection we may 
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commend once more to our readers the Catholic Conference to 
be held at Reading from October 12th to October 1 5th, on “ The 
Catholic Citizen: His National and International Responsibili- 
ties.’ The promoters have engaged the assistance of a number 
of eminent Catholics, including the Cardinal Archbishop, the 
Bishop of the Diocese, several officials of the League of Nations, 
members of the Imperial Conference, and well-known prelates 
from abroad, and an attractive and interesting programme of 
discussions has been drawn up, which may be seen in our Catholic 
papers. We have constantly urged on Catholics their conscien- 
tious performance of their civic duties: just as important is 
their fulfilment of their réle as citizens of the Church Universal. 
By only living up to the implications of their faith, Catholics 
might make the peace of the world secure. 


An eminent High Churchman joined an em- 
The Pope and = inent Rationalist in an attempt to embroil the 
International P . . 
Crises. ope with the Italian Government over the 
Janina murders. Both Lord Hugh Cecil and 
Mr. Phillpotts assumed that it was the duty of the Papacy, which 
the nations have foolishly excluded from their councils, to inter- 
vene in an international dispute and pronounce judgment with- 
out trial—to commit, in fact, the same mistake, as they charge 
the Italian Government with making. The plea is familiar to 
us, for both sides in the Great War wanted the Pope to condemn 
the other, and both condemned his neutrality as a betrayal of 
the moral law. If the nations, as they well might, had appointed 
His Holiness as their supreme arbiter, there might be grounds 
for the charge, but even then he could not decide any case on 
the sole testimony of Reuter. To issue a hypothetical judgment 
on every crisis would be as useless as it is unnecessary. It is 
the function of the Pope to uphold the moral law, but not to 
pronounce juridically on any case unless properly seized of the 
facts. His critics would be the first to cry out against his in- 
terference, if, for instance, he had spontaneously condemned 
the “ Black and Tan” campaign in Ireland. Lord Hugh Cecil 
need not doubt that the Holy See would be the strongest sup- 
porter of a properly-organized League of Nations. Pope Bene- 
dict supported the idea before President Wilson gave it ex- 
pression, and the present Holy Father has urged all Catholics 
to study with greater assiduity the principles of international 
law and peace, as expounded by St. Thomas. 


At the time of the great Eucharistic Congress 

— in London, fifteen years ago, the main themes 
Priesthood. of doctrinal discussion were two-fold—the 
Papacy and the Blessed Sacrament. The Eu- 

charist is the central act of worship and the very life of the 
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Church, the Pope as supreme Teacher and Ruler is the centre of 
unity, and in adherence to these doctrines lies the essence of 
Catholicism. Outside the fold controversy still rages round them. 
All varieties of non-Catholics assail the Papacy, whilst belief 
or disbelief in the Eucharist, Sacrament and Sacrifice, makes 
a clean line of division between the assailants. At least, the 
division should be clear, but some fogginess of vision seems 
to prevent many non-Catholics from seeing it. Bishop Knox, 
late of Manchester, whose plain words apropos of Prayer-Book 
revision we quoted in July—* If the Roman Mass is truth, the 
Protestant denial of the Mass is error’’—has issued another 
appeal to Evangelicals! to resist the attempt “to turn the Com- 
munion into a Mass.” And the Secretary of the National Church 
League in his Half Yearly Letter® warns his readers that: 


The differences between the Mass and the Lord’s Supper 
are differences in kind and not in degree. The one is a con- 
tradiction of the other, and they cannot be reconciled. 
If the doctrine of the one is true, that of the other is false, 
and neither charity nor sophistry can make it otherwise. 
The fact that there is a wide and deep gulf between the 
teaching of the Romanizing party and that of the Church 
of England has been made plain by recent events and 
discussions . . 


But the Bishop of Gloucester, so little idea has he of a sacrifi- 
cial priesthood, proposes $ in the interests of non-Catholic reunion, 
that Nonconformist ministers should be admitted into the Angli- 
can Church without any attempt at Episcopal ordination, and 
recognized as members professing a different “ rite,’’ in the same 
way as Uniates are recognized as belonging to the Catholic 
Church. His view, which assumes that there is no essential 
difference between Orders in Anglicanism and Orders in Dissent 
(Catholics of course hold the same view, in another sense), finds 
more elaborate expression in a Memorandum on the Free Church 
Ministry presented on July 6th by the Anglican members of 
a Joint Conference discussing the question of reunion. These 
unnamed Anglicans declare that “the ministries which we have 
in view in this memorandum—aministries which imply a sincere 
intention to preach Christ’s word and administer the sacraments 
as Christ has ordained, and to which authority so to do has been 
solemnly given by the Church concerned—are real ministries of 
Christ’s word and sacraments in the Universal Church.” Ac- 


* The Times, September 26th. ? Ibid. September 19th. 

3 The Times, September 18th. His view is also clean contrary to the Report 
of the Lambeth Committee on Reunion, wherein it is stated: “It is of the first 
importance, in order to remove Oriental misconceptions, to make it clear from 
our formularies that we regard Ordination as conferring grace, and not only as 
a mere setting apart to an ecclesiastical office.” 
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cording, then, to these Anglicans, episcopal ordination is not 
necessary for the conferring of valid Orders, in fact, they de- 
precate the use of the terms “ valid” and “invalid”; “ involv- 
ing as they seem to do a knowledge of the Divine will and 
purpose and grace which we do not possess and which it would 
be presumption to claim.” 


The Federal Council of the Free Churches, 
Presbyters meeting on September 17th, was naturally de- 
‘imran lighted with this recognition of their ministries 
‘ but their joy was much mitigated by the fur- 
ther decision contained in the Anglican Memorandum that be- 
cause of its historic principles and in view of the prospects 
of union with East and West, the Church of England would have 
to insist on episcopal ordination after all. Moreover, Bishop 
Gore and the Church Times repudiated the right of the Memo- 
randists to go as far as they had gone, whilst the President of 
the Baptist Union hastened to state that the Baptist members 
of the Joint Conference represented only themselves and “do 
not commit the denomination to anything.” All these alarms and 
excursions would be impossible, if the Anglican Church could 
only say whether or not she believed in a sacrificing priesthood 
such as exists in the Church Catholic, having power conferred 
through Bishops in the Apostolic Succession to consecrate and 
offer to God the Body and Blood of Christ.! But that is just what 
she cannot do, and the Commission on Doctrinal Unity appointed 
by the Archbishops of Canterbury and York 


“ to consider the nature and grounds of Christian doctrine, 
with a view to demonstrating the extent of existing agree- 
ment within the Church of England, and with a view to 
investigating how far it is possible to remove or diminish 
existing differences,” 


a body from which we might expect some enlightenment, met at 
Oxford on September roth and, after preliminaries, adjourned 
for a year! 


Anglican Her With the High Church section of the Angli- 
pote ed cans, as is pointed out in our current issue, the 
Visible Unity. difficulty is the Pope, as centre and sign of 
unity. Denial of his divinely-conferred right 

of supremacy of jurisdiction and of his teaching infallibility 
is the sole justification of their anomalous position. Separated 


* The last article contributed to this periodical by the late Father Sydney 
Smith—" Presbyter or Priest? Reordination the obstacle to Protestant Re- 
union "—dealt exhaustively with the subject. See THz Montu, November, 
1920. ' 
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from the centre of unity, they have had to devise a theory of a 
divided Church, one that has lost the visible unity with which 
Christ endowed her and which is absolutely necessary if she 
is to bear true and consistent witness to Him. As Father Spence 
ably demonstrates in the Catholic Times! (September 1 5th), no 
“ Anglo-Catholic” can appreciate the claims of Catholicism until 
he is disabused of the notion of a divided Catholic Church. And 
hence the claim which some of them make to hold the entire 
cycle of Catholic belief, except what they consider the false posi- 
tion accorded to the Papacy, is obviously erroneous, for the 
visible Unity of the Church is as much an article of faith as any 
other. Therefore, there can be no question of “ze-union’”’ whether 
corporate or individual, between Anglicans and ourselves, any 
more than in the case of Dissenters or Jews or Buddhists. The one 
true Church is always ready and eager to receive those, whether 
they come singly or in groups, who are convinced of the truth 
of her unique claims and of their obligation to submit to her, 
but she does not recognize the existence of any other Church of 
Christ than herself and cannot therefore be expected to discuss 
terms of compromise with any other ecclesiastical body as a 
basis of union with it. All this has been threshed out so often and 
so explicitly stated by the Holy See (for the “Corporate Re- 
union” movement goes back almost sixty years) that we are 
surprised to see that the Church Times? classes as “ extremists ”’ 
those who hold and state it. There are no two views amongst 
Catholics about the unicity and indefectibility of the Church, 
nor, however it may have been before the definition when 
opinion was free, about the official infallibility of the Holy 
Father. With all deference to the historical knowledge of the 
Church Times, there is no contradiction between the teaching 
on this matter of “the great Jesuits of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth” and that of their humbler brethren of to-day, nor be- 
tween Jesuit teaching and that of the Church at large. The con- 
troversial exigencies of the Church Times in this connection may 
be gauged from the fact that it actually cites the apostate clergy 
of Czecho-Slovakia as examples of Roman Catholics who do not 
accept the Church’s doctrine of Papal Supremacy! 


The article in our last issue concerning the 

Language “Flemish Question’’ should have had a post- 

and Race. script giving the history of the language 
quarrel up to date. The matter has ended for 

the present in a compromise whereby there are to be two courses 
in Ghent University, one conducted predominantly in Flemish 


* See also “‘ The Visible Unity of the Church,” by the Rev. H. P Russell, 
Tue Montu, September, 1921: reprinted by C.T.S. 
? August jist. Leader. 
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and the other predominantly in French. The Bill embodying 
this scheme passed in Senate and Parliament only by narrow 
majorities. That it will satisfy the Flemish party seems very 
unlikely, if their grievances at all resemble the picture painted 
by our contributor. A similar trouble on a smaller scale seems to 
have arisen in Malta where the unfortunate native is apparently 
being urged by law to learn two other languages in addition to 
his own Phoenician tongue, viz., Italian and English, which are 
both recognized as “equal languages of culture.’’ A correspon- 
dent in 7he Times‘ explains that Italian is favoured, not from 
desire of union with Italy, but as a class distinction. In view 
of the division caused in States by diversity of language, we 
trust that the Irish Free State, rightly desirous of preserving 
and extending Irish culture, will walk warily in the matter of the 
imposition of Celtic as an obligatory tongue. 


; How hard will be the conversion of public 
Conscience opinion to the abolition of war as an instru- 
FE ey all ment of policy may be judged from the 
domination over the educated lay mind still 
exercised by the legalist, John Austin. An address on “ Inter- 
national Law as the Great War has left it,” delivered by Lord 
Birkenhead at Montreal in August, owes its marked pessimism 
to the fact that the speaker, influenced by Austin, cannot con- 
ceive of the existence of law without the sanction of physical 
force. Austin’s theories have their logical outcome in Prussianism 
—Might is Right. If laws conflict, that which has the superior 
force behind it should prevail. Austin is even more definitely, 
anti-Christian than this. He does not accept the old Catholic 
axiom—/ex injusta, nulla lex. He dares to write: 


Now to say that human laws which conflict with the 
Divine law, are not binding, that is to say, are not laws, 
is to talk stark nonsense.? 


It puzzles us to find such antinomian principles still pre- 
vailing amongst the learned, until we reflect that St. Thomas, 
Suarez and the other Catholic writers on law are a sealed book 
to the modern non-Catholic, except in so far as their teachings 
come to him filtered through the great work of Grotius. The 
Reformation which professed to assert the rights of conscience 
really replaced the guidance of the Church by the tyranny of the 
State, and made possible such perversions of morality as those 
to which Austin gave expression and to which Lord Birkenhead 
still gives adhesion. The Christian teaching is that law derives 
its force not from its sanction, but from the will of God ex- 


September 27th. 
2 Lectures on Jurisprudence, i, p. 221. 
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pressed in legitimate authority, and that it therefore maintains 
its obligation, even when the sanction is absent or deferred. 
Thus the prospects of the moral law finally coming to govern 
international relations are much brighter than Lord Birkenhead, 
who despairs of any physical sanction for international law, will 
allow. It is possible to educate and mobilize the public opinion 
of the world in support of just dealings. The Permanent Court 
of International Justice, equipped with moral force alone, has 
already functioned satisfactorily in international disputes. And 
with all its defects the League of Nations, now comprising, 
forty or fifty sovereign States, has produced a feeling of solid- 
arity amongst the peoples, which will tend to curb more and 
more the blind self-seeking of the past. There is great hope 
even now for the establishment and reign of International Law. 


Our article in the July MONTH on the Con- 
baa ae version of Russia added a certain prelate to 
- the list of Christian martyrs whom we are 
Mgr. Fiodorov, ob jiged in the light of fuller information to 
remove therefrom. The account of the career of Father Fiodorov 
which Pére d’Herbigny published in Ztudes (April, 1920) and 
from which we took ours, he modified in a subsequent issue to the 
following effect. The dignity conferred on the Father by Mgr. 
Szeptycki was not elevation to the Episcopate, but to the office 
of Catholic Exarch of all Russia for the Slavonic Rite. The late 
Pope further made him a Protonotary Apostolic. He was exiled 
to Tobolsk at the beginning of the war, but returned after the 
Revolution. He was speedily released after his first arrest in 
1918, and worked steadily in Petrograd until arrested again in 
January of this year with Mgr. Cieplak and the others whose 
scandalous trial and condemnation by the Bolsheviks roused 
the indignation of the world. Mgr. Fiodorov still remains in 
prison at Moscow, occupied, it is said, as assistant to a chemist 
who, a prisoner himself, is pursuing his researches in gaol. His 
fate is tragic enough and though we have deprived the Mon- 
signor of the title of martyr, we can still venerate him in his 
réle of confessor of the Faith. 


The noxious propaganda of “ Birth-Control,” 

Birth-Control advocated in sheer defiance of Christian 
oo morality by so-called Eugenists, received a 

‘ salutary check at the Liverpool meeting of the 

British Association when Sir William Beveridge, speaking on 
“ Population and Unemployment,” refuted the thesis propounded 
by Mr. Keynes that the unrest and instability of Europe even 
before the war was due to its over-populated state. The bogey 
of an overcrowded earth, first raised by the short-sighted 
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Malthus, and eagerly exploited by Eugenists as a means of over- 
coming the abhorrence with which all decent people regard abuse 
of the marriage function, was effectively laid by the Director 
of the London School of Economics, whose experience in regard 
to unemployment and its causes is beyond all dispute. Militarists 
for their own purposes join the other unsavoury band in prac- 
tically arraigning Providence for putting no check to increase 
and multiplication, ignoring the fact that the productivity of 
the earth vastly exceeds any demand hitherto put upon it. The 
Professor rightly rebuked the authoress of certain notorious 
books for spreading contraceptive knowledge indiscriminately 
whilst professing to aim only at preventing the multiplicating 
of the “unfit.” It will need more than public rebukes to stop 
that practice, and we hope that our Government will follow, 
however belatedly, the example of France and America in mak- 
ing such publications a criminal offence. We are glad to notice 
the Medical Officers in various districts are beginning to con- 
demn, on physical and social grounds if not on moral, this abom- 
inable propaganda, which to the dishonour of the profession 
too many doctors seem to countenance. On that account we urge 
our readers to support the appeal, which the Catholic Confedera- 
tion has organized, for funds to carry the Stopes v. Sutherland 
case to the House of Lords. The matter is of immense conse- 
quence, not only to Christian morality, but also to the well-being 
of the State. 
THE EDITOR. 
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A summary survey of current periodicals with a view to recording 
useful articles which 1) expound Catholic doctrine and practice, 2) expose 
heresy and bigotry, and 3) are of general Catholic interest.] 


CATHOLIC DOCTRINE AND PRACTICE. 


Betting, Catholic attitude towards [M. Power, S.J., in Zad/et, Sept. 8, 
1923, p. 289). 

Birth Control, The Church’s changeless standpoint [E. R. Hull, S.J., in 
Examiner, Vol. 74, No. 24]. 

Bribery, Ethics of [E. R. Hull, S.J., in Examiner, Sept. 8, 1923, p. 355]. 

Cremation, Ethics and History of [B. L. Conway, C.S.P., in Catholic 
World, Sept. 1923, p. 721]. 

Sia, venial and mortal: vast practical importance of the distinction 
(C. Bruehl, D.D., in Homiletic Review, Sept., 1923, p. 1241). 

Unity, an essential note of the Church, never lost: hence fallacy of 
reunion [Rev. W. A. Spence in Catholic Times, Sept. 15, 1923, p. 7]. 
































NOTES ON THE PRESS 


CATHOLIC DEFENCE. 


Asti-Catholicism in U.S.A., History of [M. Linden in America, Sept. 1, 
1923, p. 461]. 

Catholicity in Jugo-Slavia, Dangers to [C. C. Martindale, S.J., in 
Catholic Times, Sept. 1, 1923, p. 10]. 

Ciarke, Rev. A. H. T.: his anti-Catholic blunders in Fortnightly Review 
exposed by A. H. Atteridge in Catholic Times, Sept. 1, 1923, p. 3. See also 
Antidote, Vol. II1., pp. 144 sq. 

Galileo Case still exploited in U.S.A. [A. L. Cortie, S.J., in America, 
Sept. 15, 1923, p. 513]. 


POINTS OF CATHOLIC INTEREST. 


Catholics in Canada: Growth of [A. H. Atteridge in Catholic Times, 
August 25, 1923, p. 10, in refutation of Protestant Alliance statement. 
Catholics in U.S.A. Estimate by Archbishop Canevin in Catholic 
Times, Sept. 8, 1923, p. 5]. 

Catholic Social Guild: What it stands for [H. Somerville in Zhe 
Christian Democrat, Sept., 1923, p. 1.] 

China, The Conversion of [Dom M. Spitz in Messenger of the S. H., 
Sept., 1923, p. 261: Catholic Times, Sept. 8, 1923, p. 14.) 

for War, unCatholic [H. E. G. Rope in Catholic Times, 
August 25, 1923, p. 10.] 

— Blind opposition to the Dual System [7ad/et, Sept. 15, 1923, 
Pp. 314. 

— an appreciation [Rev. R. Downey in Zad/et, Sept. 29, 1923, 
P. 361 

Faith in Ireland, Survival due to the bishops and priests [Rev. O. B. 
M‘Guire in Catholic Times, Sept. 1, 1923, p- 3-] 

rn Clergy, Tribute to [C. H. P. in Church Times, August 24, 1923, 
p. 201. 

Latin Hymnody [Fr. Kent in 7ad/e, Sept. 22, 1923, p. 353-] 

Missions, Foreign, destroyed or injured by the Great War [Catholic 
World , Sept. 1923, p. 824.] 

Peace, International: Proceedings of the International Catholic League 
[Catholic Times, Sept. 1, 1923, p- 5- 

Sacred Heart: Puritan devotion to [E. J. Watkin in Catholic World 
June, 1923, p. 344]. 

Union amongst “the Churches,” Survey of attempts at{E. Aymieu in 
Etudes, July 20, 1923, p. 129]. 

Vivisection of proved utility to man [H. C. MacLeod, S.J., in America, 
Sept. 15, 1923, p. 516.) 











REVIEWS 


I—NEWMAN’S MASTERPIECE' 


LL who love Newman will welcome this excellent 

edition of Zhe Dream of Gerontius. Elgar, the 
musician, Gervase Elwes, the singer, each in his own medium, 
have interpreted the famous poem for us, and now comes 
Professor Stockley, pointing out fresh beauties in a work 
of which we were tempted to think we had exhausted the 
treasures. 

The introductory essay falls into four sections. The first, 
“Visions beyond the Grave,” contrasts Newman’s mental 
attitude towards the great Hereafter with that of Dante, 
Milton, Tennyson, Browning, and Southey. The modern 
spiritualist receives caustic treatment, as well he may. In 
the second section the writer shows that the poem is in- 
tensely personal: Newman is conscious of two beings, God, 
and his own soul in its “awful singleness.”. The theology 
of the poem is the theme of the third section, whilst in the 
fourth and longest the author proves that the literary quali- 
ties of the “Dream” are the direct expression, as indeed 
all his work is, of the personality of Newman: “ Everyone 
who knows Newman's life and writings will hear him and 
see him there; a man of sobs and tears, capable of love 
and friendship—in age as in youth—a fierce man with him- 
self and even with others; but ever with sense of dependence, 
of weakness, of failure, of nothingness; yet of the import 
in a personality, eternal, and partaking of the infinite, in 
God.”” We question whether a finer pen-portrait of the great 
Cardinal has ever been drawn. 

The notes which follow the poem are as rich in quality 
as in quantity. It may be objected that the editor gives 
us an overdose of erudition, but the lover of literature will 
read and rejoice. Analogies are drawn from ancient and 
modern writers, from theology, hagiology, poetry, music, and 
from Newman’s other writings, all throwing fresh light on 
already familiar beauties. As a commentator, Professor 
Stockley is rarely endowed by his wide knowledge of Euro- 
pean literatures and of the Arts; as an editor he shows 


' The Dream of Gerontius. Edited by W.F. P. Stockley. London: 
Heath Cranton. Pp. 120. Price, 7s. 6d. 
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admirable conscientiousness in his textual accuracy and keen 
discrimination in his sound judgments on the poet’s own 
emendations; and as a lover of Newman he is all the more 
trustworthy because he can see spots on the sun, and says so. 

We notice that on p. 120, line 899, is given: “ Swiftly 
shall pass ¢he night of trial here.” We prefer the stronger 
and more familiar ¢#y which is given on p. 94. 

Professor Stockley’s own prose is not easy reading. It is 
as if his thoughts are snapshotted before he has had time to 
formulate them. But if one is sometimes pulled up by this 
difficulty, he must confess that he is well repaid by the 
profit he derives from a second reading. 

One thought has been borne in upon the present writer. 
If it takes a Catholic as well as a scholar to give such 
a masterly interpretation of Catholic literature as Professor 
Stockley has given us in this volume, what an irreparable 
loss it must be to the Catholic student who has to sit at the 
feet of a non-Catholic professor of Literature? 

The publishers have done their part handsomely; and we 
trust that this latest, and in our opinion best, edition of “ The 
Dream,” will find an honoured place in every college library. 


2—MUSSOLINI' 


ERY few Englishmen, we fear, know much about the 

extraordinary crisis through which Italy has been pass- 
ing during the years which have elapsed since the end of 
the war. However close the tie which traditionally is sup- 
posed to have been created by England’s sympathy with 
Italian aspirations for unity and freedom, the bond, such as 
it is, is based upon sentiment rather than upon knowledge. 
Neither can English Catholics, though their interest in the 
country which has Rome for its capital must naturally be 
very much greater, claim as a body to be notably better in- 
formed. For this reason, if for no other, we were prepared 
to give a most cordial welcome to Miss G. M. Godden’s ex- 
cellent little study of fascismo and of the masterful mind 
which gave it being. There are not many people nowadays 
who have time or energy to study exhaustive treatises, and 
the author gives us here in an agreeable form as much of the 
external history of the movement as the ordinary reader is 


' Mussolini, the Birth of the New Democracy. By G. M. Godden. London : 
Burns, Oates and Washbourne. Pp. 168. Price, §s. 1923. 
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likely to assimilate. That she should be inspired with a cer- 
tain enthusiasm for her subject can hardly be imputed as a 
fault, seeing that it tends to impart interest to the narrative 
and to convince the reader of her own sincerity. Moreover, 
if the facts of the case do in substance correspond with this 
presentment of them—and we know no reason to affirm the 
contrary—there is infinitely sounder reason for sympathizing 
in an apotheosis of Mussolini than there is for allowing one- 
self to be carried away by the partisan and wholly uncritical 
romance which such a skilful writer as Mr. G. M. Trevelyan, 
all in the sacred name of history, has woven round the per- 
sonality of Garibaldi, the freebooter of another generation. 
That Mussolini possesses many of the qualities which go to 
make up a constructive statesman of the first order, even his 
bitterest opponents will hardly deny. Beside him Garibaldi 
was a mere windbag, whose short-sightedness as a political 
leader was greater even than his courage or his fierce anti- 
clericalism. Miss Godden has perhaps a little slurred over 
certain passages in Mussolini's career, particularly during the 
early developments of /ascismo, which lend themselves most 
to criticism, but it would be difficult to discuss these incidents 
fairly without going into greater detail than the scope of 
her sketch would allow of. On the other hand, her matter is 
clearly arranged and her division of it well proportioned. 
She writes as a Catholic, but the religious note is in no way 
emphasized. The book might be put into the hands of a 
reader of any creed without fear of wounding the most sensi- 
tive convictions. 


3—SOME USEFUL BOOKS? 


HE thoughts 70m a Friar’s Cell, which Father Vincent 
McNabb has recently published, are already known to a 
wide circle of readers, for many of them, if we mistake not, 
have appeared in Black/riars, whilst some have had further 
vogue as C.T.S. pamphlets. Yet the inclusion of these 
twenty-six essays within the covers of a single book will be 
welcome to all who appreciate the workings of a sound 
' (1) From a Friar’s Cell. By Vincent McNabb, O.P. Oxford : Blackwell. 
Pp. 251. Price, 6s. net. 
(2) Anthropology and the Fall. By H.J.T. Johnson. Oxford : Blackwell. 
Pp. xv. 93. Price, 3s. 6d. net. 


(3) Eugenics. By Pére Valére Fallon, S.J. London: Burns, Oates and 
Washbourne. Pp, 62. Price, Is. 
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mature intelligence on the problems of life and thought, ex- 
pressed with logical precision and illuminated by a vivid 
fancy. Father McNabb is a theologian, first and foremost, 
and the training of the Schools, wherein all the mental 
faculties are cultivated and directed to the acquisition of 
truth, is observable in everything he writes, whether his 
theme be theological, historical or social. Hence he treats 
of nothing which he does not put into clearer light, help- 
ing his readers to assimilate truth, to understand even if they 
don’t agree, and rid themselves of error and contradiction. 
Apart from doctrinal subjects, the most stimulating of these 
essays is that called “Towards Truer Ethics,” which calls 
attention to the fact that because “Ethics” has been called 
“Moral Theology” it has not been included in the educa- 
tional curriculum of doctor or lawyer or merchant, though 
no classes need it so much. On one point we are obliged 
to differ from the essayist, and that is his attitude towards 
Anglicanism. It seems to us that in his zealous charity he 
has done harm to the cause which he so desires to advance 
—the union of Christendom—by giving Anglicanism a status 
unwarranted by history or theology. 

To speak of “Canterbury” as the “beloved Daughter 
Church” of “Rome” is not only to misinterpret history, but 
also to ignore the true “Ecclesia Anglicana” from which 
the Elizabethan Settlement broke off, and which, persecuted 
and all but done to death by the gates of Hell, was wonder- 
fully restored to her full stature and vigour in our own day. 
The cause of Union cannot be furthered by fictions. No re- 
ligious body can negotiate with “Rome” as @ Christian 
Church. There is only one Christian Church and that is the 
Church of Christ, founded on Peter and preserved through 
the ages by union with his See. 

There are not a few misprints in the volume, some of 
which are of consequence. 

The second book on our list is a very useful contribution 
to a department of knowledge as little cultivated by Catho- 
lic scholars as it has been wrongly exploited by non-Catholics 
—Human Origins. Mr. H. J. T. Johnson writes soberly 
about this subject, so long and still the battle-ground of 
fantastic theories, representing, not the outcome of sound 
knowledge, but the unscientific prejudices of theorizers. His 
volume has the uncommon merit of stating all the facts, and 
not building more upon them than they can support. As 
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it is in the field of Biblical chronology and science that the 
enemies of Christianity nowadays make their chief assaults, 
and as it is in this field that many sciences have recently 
combined to deepen and widen human knowledge, this little 
book has a peculiar apologetic value at the present day, and 
should be within reach, by way of antidote, of all those who 
are exposed to danger from the writings of Mr. H. G. Wells 
and his like. Father Martindale’s Preface puts “the state 
of the question” in the clearest possible light. 

The pamphlet on Zugenics, which Father Messenger has 
translated from the writings of Pére Valére Fallon, S.J., a 
noted Belgian sociologist, forms a welcome addition to our 
literature concerning social hygiene and supplements the 
more constructive treatise, The Church and Eugenics, pub- 
lished by the Catholic Social Guild. The excesses attached 
to the name amongst ourselves, due to the fact that many of 
its advocates have little knowledge of or respect for Catholic 
morality, should not blind us to the fact that there is a science 
of Eugenics which has a moral end and pursues it by moral 
means. Pére Fallon describes the aim and workings of the 
Belgian Eugenical Society, of which himself and other eccle- 
siastics are members, and contrasts them on occasion with 
those in England and America whose zeal often outruns 
knowledge and discretion. 








SHORT NOTICES. 
THEOLOGY. 


Garner of Catechetical Gatherings, by Rev. A. Knight, of the Insti- 

tute of Charity (Sands: 3s. 6d.), is an excellent manual for the upper 
classes of elementary, or lower forms of secondary, schools. The main 
divisions of the Catechism are followed, and the child who has spent a 
year over the work in this book will have an intelligent grasp of the 
Church’s dogma, and, moreover, receiving the old truths from a new 
angle, will take in them an interest that a mere recapitulation of already 
learnt Catechism will never give. One notices that the author mentions 
neither the days which are now to be kept as of obligation nor those 
which are to be observed by fasting and abstinence. Our Catechisms 
still give the old days, the children are still learning them; the teachers 
are still waiting to hear from the Board of Diocesan Inspectors as to 
how the answers bearing on this matter are to be worded. 


SCRIPTURE. 
The Rev. H. Schumacher, D.D., Professor of New Testament Exegesis 
in the Catholic University of America, has recently issued Vol. III. 
(The New Testament) of his Handbook of Scripture Study (Herder: 
8s. 6d.). Such summaries can never take the place of the fuller text- 
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books, but they may be of the greatest use, as an outline map is of use 
in introducing the study of some region, and at a later stage, when the 
details have been filled in and considered, they serve to refresh the 
memory. This little book then will meet the needs both of the students 
in our theological seminaries and of the hard-worked priest on the 
mission who can recover in a brief reading the essential facts which have 
faded from his memory. 

Each book of the New Testament is taken separately, the question 
of authenticity clearly set forth, and, in addition, we have valuable chapters 
on the Life of Christ and the Synoptic Problem. : 

CANON LAw. 

Two recent full-dress treatises on the sacrament of marriage—Prae- 
lectiones Juris Matrimonii ad normam Codicis Juris Canonici, edited by 
Th. M. Vlaming, LL.D., Zomus //. (Societas Anonyma olim P. Brand: 
5 florins), and Tractatus Canonico-Moralis de Sacramentis iuxta Codicem 
Juris Canonici, Vol. III., De Matrimonio, by Father Felix M. Capello 
(P. Marietti, paper covers: 30 lire)—deal with the subject from the 
standpoint of the new Canon Law and of moral theology. Of Dr. Vlam- 
ing’s work, which has gone into a third edition, the second volume only 
has reached us. Both his and Fr. Capello's work cover practically the 
same ground and refer continually to the classical and modern authors 
on the subject. Dr. Vlaming has besides a very careful explanation 
of the reasons for which dispensations from impediments may be ob- 
tained and of the procedure to be followed. He further gives a useful 
collection of formulz suitable for various occasions. Dr. Vlaming’s 
work has evidently come to be reckoned as a standard work on the 
subject of marriage: there is little doubt that Father Capello’s book 
will reach the same rank. On Canon 1081, §1, which deals with the 
effect of ignorance of what marriage implies both take what is certainly 
the more obvious interpretation as against Cardinal Gasparri’s opinion 
given before the Code appeared, and that of Father Creusen in the com- 
mentary on the Code edited by him and Father Vermeersch. It is to 
be hoped that the Commission for the interpretation of the Code will 
soon give a decision on what may easily be a practical case. It may 
be remarked here that, though the interpretation of Dr. Vlaming and 
Father Capello seems to fit the words of the Canon better, the old case 
cited by Father Capello in support is really a different case. The latter 
too when quoting the Penitentiary’s decision of 1916 on the newer form 
of onanism should have pointed out that that reply has not been published 
in the Acta Apostolica Sedis. 

As in the other two volumes on the Sacraments so in this Father 
Capello is refreshingly independent and personal in stating his opinion 
after he has given the various judgments of those who have preceded 
him. It is not often that one feels inclined to disagree with him. 

Both books can be confidently recommended as first-rate pieces of 
work. Dr. Vlaming’s work will appeal more to his own countrymen 
because of the continual reference to Dutch law. 

DEVOTIONAL. 

No one could help being bettered by the perusal of Hope (Con- 
stable and Co.: 7s. 6d. net), which is described as “ Reflections of an 
Optimist on the Psychology of Holiness, Happiness and Health,” and 
has for author the Rev. A. W. Hopkinson. This optimist has thoroughly 
mastered the spirit of Christianity, and looks out on his world with the 
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eyes of one who sees Calvary and the glory beyond, rightly scornful 
of the man-made religious philosophies with which men try to make up 
for the loss of revealed truth. But he himself suffers somewhat from 
Anglican vagueness and a praneness to misinterpret various forms 
of religious experience outside the Church. Nevertheless his pages are 
full of shrewd and humorous observation, and, in order that their 
meaning may not be lost he appends to each chapter a form of meditation 
on its contents with an appropriate prayer. 

In the series called “ Pax,” which is issued from Maredsous, two 
new volumes have appeared, Nos. IX. and X., called.respectively Hu- 
milité et Patience (Lethielleux: 3.00 fr.) and La Devotion au Sacré-Cceur 
dans l’Ordre de S. Benoit (Lethielleux: 4.25 fr.). The former is a 
translation of the well-known work by Bishop Ullathorne, made by the 
Benedictine Nuns of St. Louis de Temple, Paris. The latter, an original 
study by Dom Ursmer Berliére, is a substantial contribution to the 
positive theology of the Sacred Heart, showing how like other great 
devotions it always existed in germ in the Christian tradition and became 
manifest with increasing volume and definition in the course of time. 
The réle played by the Order of St. Benedict in this development is the 
subject of Dom Berliére’s treatise, and he traces it in the writings and 
practices of Benedictines in various lands to the present day. St. Ger- 
trude and St. Mechtilde immediately occur to one as the most Conspicuous 
forerunners of St. Margaret Mary, whose function it was not so much to 
make known the devotion which was already practised, but to obtain 
for it official recognition by the Church. 


ECONOMICS, 


If anyone wishes in the Scripture phrase “to have peace in his 
riches” let him (or her) not read Mr. Joseph Clayton’s Economics for 
Christians and Other Papers (Blackwell: 3s. 6d. net). For the title 
essay and the other papers are devoted to a keen and merciless analysis 
of the axioms of the great Capitalist tradition and of the results of 
putting them into practice. Now these axioms in many cases were 
invented by men who had thrown off in their business relations the in- 
fluence of Christianity properly understood, and their immediate per- 
sonal success was so great as to invest their principles with a sort 
of sacredness beyond risk of question or disbelief. But Mr. Clayton 
questions and disbelieves, and though there is a certain want of modera- 
tion in his analysis, a certain straining of Christian principle, yet 
the whole effect of his criticism is to make one wonder whether our pre- 
sent industrial system can be Christianized or should be destroyed. 
It is upon the crime of usury that he concentrates his attention—some- 
times, as we have hinted, extending the term to transactions which are 
not morally wrong. After all, everyone lives by lending at a price. 
Some lend brain or brawn, and receive wages or salary. Others lend 
houses or land, and receive rent. Others again money, and receive 
dividends. Why should we place the last in an opprobrious class apart? 
However, Mr. Clayton provokes us to think, and only by thinking and 
investigating can we escape from the dead weight of an economic tra- 
dition which is not Catholic and is therefore suspect. 

HISTORICAL. 

The Luther-Studien, I., II., III., IV. (Herder: 30.00m. each), by 

Hartmann Grisar, S.J., are meant to amplify and complete various sec- 
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tions of the author's great work on Luther. They treat of topics having 
relation to modern times and such as are suggested by the internal crisis 
of Protestantism. Since the new German Government has severed itself 
officially from the various sects of Protestantism in the Republic they 
are confronted with the task of reconstructing themselves on indepen- 
dent lines, and the difficulty of such reconstruction naturally raises 
problems as to Luther’s work and as to the origin and unity of the 
Church as a whale. Hence the purpose of the author is to put before 
Catholic as well as Protestant readers a clear if negative answer to the 
question whether in the mind of Luther there can be found the necessary 
spiritual leadership across the mazes of doubt and uncertainty that 
surround Protestantism in its present task. 

Father Newton Foster's translation of Mgr. Le Roy’s La Réligion des 
Primitifs—‘“‘ The Religion of the Primitives’ (Burns, Oates and Wash- 
bourne, 1923: Pp. 329; 12s. 6d.) is a work which all English students 
of Anthropology should make themselves acquainted with. The original 
French work has been extensively reviewed, and probably needs no intro- 
duction to most of the readers of THE MONTH. Suffice it to say that the 
author has an acquaintance with the African continent, east and west, 
which is probably unique. His work there began in 1877, and for 
sixteen years he was making “ numerous journeys with more or less pro- 
longed sojourns from Somaliland to Mozambique, from the Tana to 
the superb masses of the Kilimanjaro, from the islands of Zanzibar, 
Pemba and Mombasa, to the Masai plains and the interesting mountains 
of Taita, Pare, Nguru, Usambara, and Uruguru.” In 1893 he “had 
to pass to Gabon on the opposite coast, where, under cover of the 
great equatorial forest, or along the shores of rivers and lakes, or on 
the sunny plains, there mingled other black populations, alike in many 
respects, but so different in appearance, habits and language as to offer 
a curious field for study.” During all this time—a period of twenty 
years—"“ everything was an object of observation and study for me: 
... scarcely a single day passed without bringing me some new ele- 
ment of instruction, correcting an idea, clearing up a doubt, modifying 
an hypothesis, furnishing an explanation, verifying a fact, disclosing a 
clue, removing an error, or revealing a new discovery.” 

He found that these observations and experiences not unfrequently 
clashed with the conclusions of celebrated arm-chair anthropologists like 
Tylor, Spencer, Frazer, and Reinach: and so in the present work he 
puts together facts observed by himself relating to religion, morality 
and social arrangements, with the inferences and deductions that appear 
to flow from them. The whole treatment is objective and scientific. 

The translation, which we have not been able to compare with the 
original, is readable and idiomatic. The title has a rather un-English 
sound. The use of “primitive"” as a noun is, we think, scarcely 
warranted. 

FICTION. 

Perhaps it is because we looked forward with such interest to the 
next book by the author of Wo Handicap that we are somewhat dis- 
appointed in the present one. Had we not read the former we should 
not have expected so much. But when an author publishes two books 
within six months, it is perhaps hardly to be expected that the same 
level can be maintained. In The Cable (Benziger Bros.: $2.00) Miss 
Marion Taggart gives us a picture of life in a typical small American 
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town. The plot is woven round a girl who becomes engaged to a 
“ divorced " fellow-Catholic lapsed from the Faith, and how she is sorely 
tried, even to the verge of giving up her religion, and how that great 
“cable” holds nevertheless, and proves to be the greatest thing in 
life (even for this rather indifferent Catholic) when it comes to making 
the choice between it and something else, makes an interesting story. 
We get occasional glimpses of that high spirituality which so charmed 
us in the author’s former volume, but the book does not entirely carry 
conviction; which is to be regretted, seeing how much Miss Taggart 
is capable of. It is, however, a book which should do good because it 
so clearly portrays and explains one point in the Church's attitude to 
divorce, and shows how the Divine law is never contrary to the natural, 
but rather upholds and emphasizes it. 

The posthumous publication of a collection of the late Mr. E. W. 
Hornung’s vivid tales—Old Offenders and a few Old Scores (John 
Murray: 7s.6d. net)—renews our regret for his unexpected death in 
the prime of his literary powers. He was one of the few writers who can 
combine constructive skill with artistry in language, and his stories 
can be read again and again on that account as models of narrative style. 
We are not sorry, however, to miss any mention of Raffles in this new 
book, for the labour of creating sympathy with that fascinating thief, 
whilst denouncing his practices, was becoming too obvious. But there 
is no lack of interest in these tales, the scene of most of which is in 
Australia, and they exhibit the usual careful workmanship. Hornung, 
in spite of his burglar-hero, never wrote a line to offend Christian 
morality, and no books of his need be kept from the hands of the 
young. Potuit transgredi et non est transgressus—high praise for a 
novelist in these decadent days. 

Its well-constructed plot and pleasant gossiping style fail to make 
Whirlwind, by H. C. M. Hardinge (Putnam: 7s. 6d. net), anything but 
a most unpleasant book. Its main theme is the erotic career of an 
adulteress whose revolting practice is sentimentally idealized, and attri- 
buted to “ temperament" rather than to defect of moral character. One 
redeeming feature in the book is the author’s understanding and appre- 
ciation of the Catholic doctrine of marriage, though he attributes to 
devotion to the “ Church"’ what is really devotion to God’s law. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


In The Dialogue of Palladius concerning the Life of Chrysostom 
(S.P.C.K.: 8s. 6d.) we have a translation by Mr. Herbert Moore of a 
valuable record, written by a contemporary and friend of St. Chrysostom, 
of what happened, or is alleged to have happened, at Constantinople 
during the Saint’s occupation of that see. Abbot Butler has earlier 
shown that Palladius of Helenopolis was the author alike of the Zausiac 
History and of the Dialogue, and Mr. Moore has developed and added 
to his arguments in this edition of the Dia/ogue. The translation is very 
well done, and the copious notes enlighten us on many details of scholar- 
ship and history. We can but congratulate the translator and the S.P.C.K. 
on this valuable addition to their Translations of Christian Literature. 

In Fihrer durch die Katholische Kirchenmusik der Gegenwart, by 
Wilh. Weitzel (Herder: 50.00 m.), we have a useful guide for choirmasters 
and organists. It contains a vast selection from masters, old and new, 
that is, a catalogue of compositions and masses, etc. . . . with precise 
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information as to the difficulties of the compositions and indication of 
the publishing firms. ° 

A curious book by Mr. Hugh Elliot—Human Character (Longmans: 
7s.6d. net)—shows how far the modern mind has strayed from the 
Catholic tradition. For character is thus defined by the author: “ Psycho- 
logy deals with the general laws of mind. The study of character deals 
with those aspects of mind in which individuals differ. It is therefore 
based on psychology as psychology itself is based on physiology.” 
Character for Mr. Elliot is not founded on obedience to the law of man’s 
creation and being—a conscious self-determination in accordance with 
reason and the nature of things; it is rooted in feeling and emotion. 
The study of character is therefore the study of the varied manifestations 
of instinct and feeling, desire, hope, fear, and the like, in all their mani- 
fold interreactions, their “ repression” and “ sublimation,” as the jargon 
of the day has it. There is another view of character more familiar to 
our readers, “ Blessed is the man who is found without spot—who had 
power to transgress and transgressed not, to do evil and did it not.” 
But for Mr. Elliot religion is “one of the major passions of mankind,” 
a “transmuted emotion determined into a conventional form,” in short, 
it is largely “a transmuted sex impulse.” We need say no more. 


MINOR PUBLICATIONS. 

Father G. Hoornaert, S.J., has performed a very practical service for 
students of the new Code of Canon Law in his Catalogus praecipuorum 
quae abrogavit novum Jus Canonicum (Action Catholique, Bruxelles: 
Pp. 16; 1 fr.). This systematic list of the principal changes which the new 
legislation has brought about in the discipline of the Sacraments, and 
in other portions of the Church’s Law, should be a useful supplement 
to the more elaborate commentaries on the Codex. 

From the same busy pen comes Vos Lectures (Action Catholique, 
Bruxelles, 1923: Pp. 64; 1.25 fr.). This is a practical study of the whole 
question of the Index Expurgatorius, written in a popular style, and 
giving full information as to the precise scope of the Church's legislation 
on this matter. In a similarly popular style, the author tackles the 
whole subject of religious scepticism in a short pamphlet, Ceux qui ne 
croient pas (Dupagne-Counet, Namur: 75 cents). Lueurs d’au dela (Action 
Catholique) is a kind of anthology on death and the hereafter. These 
simple but effective works are worthy of attention as models of how great 
subjects can be treated in brief space and yet very competently. 

The Child at Prayer is a beautiful little book of devotions for children 
by Katharine Tynan. The work is described as a compilation, but the 
hand of the gifted authoress is everywhere apparent. The printing and 
illustrations are worthy of Messrs. Burns, Oates and Washbourne’s best 
traditions. The price is ts. 6d. 

My God and My All, by Father F. X. Lasance (Benziger: 35 cents), 
is a similar work, rather larger than the foregoing, and containing a very 
excellent selection of prayers. 

Father J. O'Donnell, S.J., gives us in Marvels of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment (Burns, Oates and Washbourne: Is. 6d.) a number of stories suit- 
able for Catechism or First Communion classes; a book which would be 
useful to teachers, or which would make an attractive little First Com- 
munion gift. 

Finally, Sister Margaret Cecilia, of St. Margaret's Convent, Edin- 
burgh, has compiled a little book of suitable prayers and ejaculations in 
the Little Child’s Holy Communion Book (Sands and Co.: 4d.). 
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